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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
‘The sale of game should be forbidden at ail seasons.” 
—ForEST AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 


Concerning wolvs, it is ordered that if any one 
shall kill a wolfe hee shall have twenty schillings 
for his paines, all soe if any Indian shall kill a 
wolfe and bring the head to the constable: The 
Indian soe doing shall have for his reward Twenty 
gilders provided it can bee dicerned that it killd 
within ten miles of the towne.—Middletown, N. J., 
Towne Book, 1668. 


“THE CHALLENGE.” 

HERE in the high mountains the September morning 
is very cold as the sun rises clear over the sharp peaks. 
Heavy frost hangs on grass and weed stalks, and 
there is a skim of ice on the rocks, which at midday will 
be wet with a thin trickle of water. The beautiful au- 
tumn flowers which bloom on these heights are frozen and 
shriveled now, yet as the sun rises higher and the heat 
grows stronger they will again appear fresh and fair. 

Along the sides of the mountains far and near white 
clouds and tufts of mist are rising, blotting out in their 
slow motion bits of the landscape which lie in theit 
track, and then revealing them as they pass higher. 
In the ravines which seam the sharper peaks and on 
the summits of the more rounded mountains lie streaks 
and fields of snow left over from the last winter, which 
will soon be buried beneath other snows of the advancing 
autumn. Down in the deeper ravines and stream valleys 
are the black masses of evergreen trees, brightened here 
and there by patches of paler aspens, and as they climb 
higher on the hillsides, yielding little by little to the 
alders, until finally the conifers run up in lessening points 
toward the bare rocks, and at last disappear. 

It is very still here. There is no song of bird; not 
even the whistle of the mountain marmot, nor the piping 
cry of the little chief hare is heard. Only from a distant 
ravine comes the shrill sweet whistle of a great bull elk, as 
he utters his bold challenge to all rivals far and near. 

You can see him plainly as he walks out from the tim- 
ber and slowly climbs the hill, followed by the group of 
watchful cows; and he is a splendid picture. Short- 
bodied, strong-limbed, round and sleek-coated, he is a 
marvel of strength, if not of grace. His yellow body is 
in sharp contrast with the dark brown head and mane, 
and the hugely branching antlers, wide-spreading and 
reaching far back over his shoulders, seem almost too 
much for him to carry; so that as he marches along with 
ponderous tread each step seems to shake the earth. At 
intervals he throws back his head and utters his wild call, 
and before its first notes reach the ear you can see 
the white steam of his breath as it pours forth into the 
frosty air. His cows feed near to him as he steps along, or 
if one straggles too far he moves slowly toward her, and 
shaking his mighty horns warns her to return. If you 
fire a shot at.one of that band, speedily the old bull will 
show himself the herder ana protector of his family. 
Rushing about from point to point, he will gather up 
cows and calves into a close bunch, and will drive them 
off over the hills, threatening the laggards with his 
mighty horns, using those horns, tov, with cruel effect 
if the cows do not hurry. 

No chivalry this on the part of the old bull. Yet in 
such a case he always travels in the rear, for these cows 
are his and he does not propose to have them taken 
from him. He drives them forward at top speed, not 
because he wishes to protect them from death, but because 
at this season of the year he does not intend to be robbed 
of wives and children. 

Very musical is the challenge of the bull elk; sweet, 
clear and plaintive when heard from afar, echoing along 
the hillside and across the ravines apd tossed back from 
point to point of the hills in notes that grow ever fainter, 
but not less pleasing. Perhaps in all the mountains 
there is no sound that appeals so strongly to the im- 
agination of him who hears it. Nor is there in the 


mountains any other voice of nature that brings up to 


the mind of the old hunter so many memories of hunts 
gone by, of mountains traversed, of hunting companions 
loved, but living no longer; dead by hostile bullet, by 
winter’s cold; overborne in the deep waters, or con- 
quered by lingering illness. Rees 


Listen then to the whistle of the elk. If you are young 
it will fire your blood to strive for the great trophy; if 
you are old it will thrill you with memories of a past 
which shall seem to you brighter and better than any- 
thing the later years can yield. 


NON-RESIDENT LAWS ARE CONSTITUTIONAL. 


ILLtNots has a law which forbids a non-resident to. take 
game without having first obtained a license, the fee ex- 
acted for which is $10. No exception is made in favor of 
non-residents who may be: owners or lessees of shooting 
territory in the State. The sportsmen of Burlington, 
lowa, who have been accustomed to shoot in Illinois, re- 
sent the application of the non-resident law to them- 
selves, and in mass meeting assembled have denounced the 
discrimination as unconstitutional, and proclaimed their 
determination to make a test case and carry the question 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. J. F. 
Breitenstein, of Burlington, has issued an appeal to sports- 
men to contribute the funds necessary for the purpose. 
If the Burlington shooters shall succeed in taking up a 
collection and making the Supreme Court case, they will 
supply an interesting subject for the attention of the shoot- 
ing world, and will no doubt add to popular information 
as to the basic principles of game protection and game 
legislation. But aside from the application of these prin- 
ciples to the precise point involved in a non-resident 
statute, it is not probable that the game would be worth 
the candle. For the principles which control here have 
already been enunciated in unmistakable language by the 
Supreme Court, and are perfectly familiar to all well in- 
formed persons who have given attention to the subject. 
In the light of the Supreme Court decisions handed down 
in the cases of Macready vs. Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and Geer vs. State of Connecticut, no question may 
reasonably be entertained of the constitutionality of a law 
which places restrictions upon non-resident shooters. 

The foundation of all game legislation is in the principle 
that the State—by which term is meant “the people of the 
State in their united sovereignty’—owns the game. As 
owner of the game the State may prescribe when, how and 
by whom its game may be taken. 

In the case first cited, Macready, an oyster planter, was 


’ debarred from planting oysters in Virginia waters by a 


statute which restricted to citizens the privilege of oyster 
fishing. Mr. Macready contended that the statute was un- 
constitutional because a violation of the section of the 
Constitution which declares that “The citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several States”; and defeated in the lower 
courts, he carried the case to Washington, where this 
point of constitutionality was decided against him. In the 
opinion, written by Mr: Chief: Justice Waite, it was said: 

“The principle. has long been -settled in this court that each 
State owns the beds of all tide waters within its jurisdiction unless 
they have been granted away. In like manner the States own the 
tide waters themselves and the fish in them, so far as they are 
capable of ownership while running. For this purpose the State 
represents its people, and the ownership is that of the people in 
their united sovereignty. The title thus held is subject to the 
paramount right of navigation, the regulation of which, in respect 
to foreign and interstate commerce, has been granted to the 
United States. There has been, however, no such grant of power 
over the fisheries. These remain under the exclusive control of the 
State, which has consequently the right in its discretion to appro- 
priate its tide waters and their beds to be used by its people as a 
common for taking and cultivating fish, so far as it may be done 
without obstructing navigation. Such an appropriation is in effect 
nothing more than a regulation of the use by the people of their 
common property. The right which the people of the State thus 
acquire comes not from their citizenship alone, but from their 
citizenship and property combined. It is in fact a property right 
and not a mere privilege or immunity of citizenship.” 

Again it was said: “Virginia, owning land under water 
adapted to the propagation and improvement of oysters, 
has seen fit to grant the exclusive use of it for that pur- 
pose to the citizens of the State. In this way the people 
of Virginia may be enabled to produce what the people of 
the other States cannot; but that is because they own 
property which the others do not.” 

“The second section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution, which declares that ‘The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to~—all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several States’ does not vest the 
citizens of one State with an interest in the 


common property of the citizens of another State.” Hence. 


it follows that the Virginia law, “by which only such per- 
sons as are not citizens of that State are prohibited from 


. 


planting oysters.in the soil covered by her tide waters is 
neither a regulation of commerce nor a violation of any 
privilege or immunity of interstate citizenship.” 

Fish and game are both fere nature, and so of the same 
class in respect to the law; if the Virginia statute forbid- 
ding non-residents to prosecute the fishing industry in 
its tide waters is constitutional, the Virginia statute also 
which forbids non-residents to shoot wildfowl on its 
waters is constitutional. If this Virginia non-resident 
game law is constitutional, the Illinois game 'aw is con- 
stitutional. And for all three we have this United States 
Supreme Court decision in Macready vs. Virginia. 

A second and more recent decision is that of Geer vs. 
State of Connecticut, which was decided in the October 
term-of 1895. The full text was published in these col- 
umns at the time, and may also be found in the April num- 
ber of the Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine. 
Mr. Geer was a game dealer who had a notion that. the 
Connecticut law forbidding him to export partridges which 
he had bought and thus made his own “property” was un- 
constitutional because a violation of the interstate com- 
merce clause. To this view the Court did not assent; it 
found against Mr. Geer. Here, too, the points at issue 
were determined only after a searching examination of 
fundamental principles, and an enunciation anew of the 
basic principle that the people of the State own the game, 
and as owners of it have exclusive control of and right of 
enjoyment in it. For the benefit of the Burlington sports- 
men and others it may be worth while to quote these pas- 
sages from the text of the opinion as written by Mr. 
Justice White: 

“While the fundamental principles upon which the common 
property in game rests have undergone no change, the develop- 
ment of free institutions has led to the recognition of the fact 
that the power or control lodged in the State, resulting from the 
common ownership, is to be exercised, like all other powers of 
government, as a trust for the benefit of the people, and not as a 
prerogative for the advantage of the Government, as distinct from 
the people, or for the benefit of private individuals, as distin- 
guished from the public good. Therefore for the purposes of ex- 
ercising this power the State, as held by this court in Martin 
against Waddell, 16 Peters, 410, represents its people, and the 
ownership is that of the people in their united sovereignty. The 
common ownership is thus stated in a well-considered opinion of 
the Supreme Court of California: ‘ 

“*The wild game within a State belongs to the people in their 
collective sovereign capacity. It is not the subject of private own- 
ership, except in so far as the people may elect to maké it so, 
and they may, if they see fit, absolutely prohibit the taking of it or 
traffic and commerce in it if it is deemed necessary for the protec- 
tion or preservation of the public good.’—Ex parte Maier, 103 Cali- 
fornia, 476. 

“The same view has been expressed by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, as follows: ‘We take it to be the correct doctrine in 
this country that the ownership of wild animals, so far as they 
are capable of ownership, is in the State, not as a proprietor, but 
in its sovereign capacity as the representative, and for the’ benefit 
of all its people in common.’—State against Rodman, 58 Minn., 
393.” 

In conclusion, if the State of Illinois owns ‘he game of 
Illinois, the State may constitutionally restrict the taking 
of its game to its own citizens, or if it elects to extend the 
privilege to citizens of other States, it may prescribe the 
conditions under which it will license them to enjoy that 
privilege. While a test case proposed by the Burlington 
sportsmen would be regarded with interest, it could hardly 
add anything new to our present understanding of the 
principles of State ownership which underlie game pro- 
tective legislation. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


We suspect that the tall Yankee stroke in the story of a 
“Pull to Windward” was none other than Tarpon him- 
self, who relates the incident out of a life rich in stirring 
episode: By the way, commenting on a history of the 
Buccaneers, which we sent him the other day, our, corre- 
spondent asks for reference to a copy of a book entitled 
“Tales of the Ocean”—an old book, he says, “which did 
more to send me to sea than anything else. I want to 


find a copy; I have a curiosity to see if it will read as. 


it did fifty years ago.” It would be a pleasure to supply 
the Tales, but the book is not necessary to satisfy Tarpon’s 
curiosity—no book is the same fifty years after. 





M.. Albert Menier, the chocolate manufacturer, who’ 


died the other day at his home in France, was a sports- 
man known in two hemispheres. His enterprise of con- 


verting the Island of Anticosti into a game preserve was- 


an undertaking which received much attention in this’ 
country. Now that M. Menier has passed away, we may 
look for Anticosti’s reversion to a wild state. 
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Che Sportsman Conrist. 
A Pull to Windward. 


Atmost forty years ago I was one of the crew of the 
bark Vision, of New. Bedford. She was a neat, tidy 
craft, of some 300 tons, with a mixed crew of Americans, 
Fortuguese and Kanakas, like the majority of whale- 
ships at that time. Capt. Camp, who commanded the 
Vision, was a young man, but his energy and integrity 
had won him a good position at a very early date. Mrs. 
Camp, who accompanied her husband, was a lady, edu- 
cated and refined. She seemed strangely out of place 
on a whaleship. She was beloved and respected by all, 
and in her quiet, unobtrusive way exerted a marked 
influence on our motley crowd. 

We had cruised about the Pacific for some two years, 
getting perhaps our share of sperm oil, visiting a few 
ports on the west coast of South America for letters, and 
occasionally calling at some island for wood and water. 

As soon as the anchor was down the waistboat would 
be called away to carry Mrs. 
Camp and the captain ashore, 
It became so much a fact that 

Mrs. Camp invariably spoke 
of the waistboat’s crew as “her 
boys”; and there was always 
a generous rivalry to see who 
would carry her ashore 
through the surf. It generally 
fell to the stroke oarsman, per- 
haps because he had the long- 
est legs. Then if any one 
found a curious shell or a rare 
flower it was treasured for her. 

Of a consumptive tendency, 
it was thought a sea voyage 
would do her good; but after 
the first year we all could see 
that she slowly but surely. 
failed. The daily walk on 
deck became shorter and slow- 
er, the thin hands grew thin- 
ner still, the hectic flush and 
the wan, weary smile told more 
plainly than words that the end 
was near. 

About this time we fell in 
with the bark Congo, Capt. 
Everett. Capt. Everett and 
Capt. Camp were old ship- 
mates, and Mrs. Everett, who 
was with her husband, was an 
old schoolmate of Mrs. Camp. 
Of course this made the situ- 
ation pleasant in the extreme, 
and Mrs. Camp seemed to have 
acquired a new lease of life. 
But it was the excitement of 
meeting with old friends that 
gave her momentary strength, 
and very soon she was seen 
to be failing more rapidly than 
ever. 

Under the circumstances it 
was deemed advisable to go 
into some still bay and try if 
the quiet of an anchorage 
would be any help to the in- 
valid. Accordingly both craft 
joined their forces for a sea- 
son’s hump-backing, the Vi- 
sion with both ladies and one 
boat’s crew to lie at anchor, 
while the Congo, with a ma- 
jority of the men, was to at- 
tend to the whaling. 

But perhaps it would be as 
well to explain what is meant 
by the term “hump-backing.” 
There is a whale of the bone 
species called hump-back. The 
oil is inferior, while the bone 
is so short as to be commer- 
cially worthless. Yet they. are 
so easy to capture at the breed- 
ing season that many ships are 
in the habit of “hump-backing” 
every season or $0, to pick up 
liberty money. 

During the breeding season 
zhe whales are almost as tame 
as domestic cattle. The cows are the ones sought after, 
for, contrary to the sperm whale, the cows are much the 
largest and yield the most oil, besides being easier to 
capttire. 

Our preparations being all completed, we came to 
archor in a large bay to the southward of Guayaquil. 

After our arrival at anchorage Mrs. Camp seemed to 
gain strength. She would sit on deck most of the time, 
and made many little excursions ashore, where she seemed 
to take much interest in the profusion of birds and 
flowers, for which that portion of the coast is famed. 

We had been in the bay some two weeks with fair 
success in whaling, when Mrs. Camp seemed to lose her 
strength again, and grew more listless than ever. Capt. 
Camp did not seem to realize how near the end was, but 
the crew (Mrs. Camp’s boys) were quick to note the 
change. They spoke with hushed voices, and came and 
went with noiseless steps. Mrs. Everett was almost con- 
tinually with her friend; and everything that love and 
kindness could prompt was done—but all in vain. 

One Saturday Mrs. Everett had gone on board of 
the Congo to see about her husband’s clothing, the 
Congo at that time being about five to six miles north 
of the Vision, and both vessels about five miles off shore. 
The wind, usually southwest and very- uniform, had 
backed to south, and was blowing half a gale. The sea 
soon got up. Sunday morning was the first really bad 
weather we had seen in the bay, and all day Sunday the 
gale grew worse. Mrs. p was failing rapidly. She 
wanted Mrs, Everett, but the wind and sea were so bad 





she would not listen to sending for her. “The wind will 
go down with the sun, Fred,“ she said to her husband, 
“and then my boys will go and get Abbie.” 

But the wind did not go down; on the contrary, it 
blew harder, and at 8 o’clock it was blowing too hard 
fof anything but a whaleboat to face. At 8:30 she roused 
scmewhat from her stupor. “Fred, won’t you please ask 
my boys to bring Abbie to me?” 

The waistboat’s crew were ready, and not only ready, 
but anxious to do anything in their power for the Ifttle 
woman who was dying there—dying so bravely, almost 
alone, and still so much of a lady as to prefer a request 
when it might have been a command. 

The boat, which had been riding at the end of a long 
painter, was hauled alongside. atching their chance 
as the boat rose and fell on the sea, sometimes up to the 
rail, sometimes on a level with the keel, they tumbled 
in. “Let go! out oars!” and away they go to leeward like 
a scared wolf. 

Now, just a word as to that boat’s crew of six men. 
Frank, the harpooner, was a Western Island Portuguese, 
short and slight, but nervous and hard as iron. Dick, 
the bow oarsman, a wiry little Vermonter. Big John, 





ANDREW DOWNS. 
In his seventy-ninth year. 


midship oar, a Portuguese from Western Islands, of 
immense strength, and with the endurance of a machine. 
John Twine, tub oarsman, was a South Sea Islander, and 
as good a man as ever stepped in a boat. The stroke 
oar was pulled by a long-armed, down East Yankee, who 
had such control over the rest of the crew that they 
were ready to lift the boat out of the water at his word. 
The officer in charge, Mr. W., was a typical Nantucket 
whaleman, and a man who was very economical of words, 
leaving it to his stroke to do the talking. It does not 
take a whaleboat long to make five miles to leeward in 
such a gale as was blowing that night, and they were 
soon alongside the Congo. Mrs. Everett was expecting 
a call, and was all ready; but how could they get her 
into the boat without breaking bones or staving the boat? 

The long stroke oarsman of the waistboat solved the 
problem. Standing up in the stern sheets he shouts: 
“Jump and I'll catch you!” Mrs. Everett was a sailor’s 
wife. She stands on the rail supported by her husband. 
As the boat rises almost to her feet she makes a flying 
yump and the stroke has her fast. “Let go! out oars!” 
And now the boys find they have something to fight. 
Says stroke: “Boys, nothing but grit and muscle will 
win to-night; you've got ’em. Give way!” Oh, that 
long, weary pull. Many times it seemed they were 
being blown to leeward; but with set teeth and bent 
backs they fought on. The Jong, steady whaleman’s 
stroke, the dogged, indomitable grit, began to count. Yet 
it seemed an age, when the second mate opens his mouth: 


“T see a light, boys; pull hard.” They were pulling hard. 


They were pulling for love, and they knew that the little 
woman who was sitting wrapped up in oilskins in the 
stern sheetls*:must be got to the side of her dying friend. 
The stroke says through his teeth: “Boys, you’ve got it 
to do; lift ’er hard.” 

And when they had got Mrs. Everett on the Vision’s 
deck and their boat veered astern they clustered around 
the break of the péop, anxious to know if she still lived. 
The steward came on deck. “What is it, steward? Is she 
alive? Did she know Mrs. Everett?” 

“Yes, she is alive, but sinking fast. She just said, ‘Oh, 
Abbie! God bless my boys!’” 

And the boys, uncouth, unkempt, tatterdemalions as 
they were, were crying like children. TARPON. 


A Midsummer Journey.—I. 


AFTER an outing of a month’s duration I find myself 
once more in my den, and before the letter mail is dis- 
posed of I cannot resist the temptation to use the paper 
knife on the stack of ForEstT AND STREAMS that has 
awaited my arrival. In the issue of Aug. 12 I find a 

kindly comment from our 
Nestor, Von W., and a query 
as to the Rocky Mountain 
columbine, It is of the same 
genus (Aquilegia) as the New 
England flower (A. canaden 
sis), but is larger, longer- 
spurred and varies in color 
from deep purple to a snowy 
white. Botanically it is A. 
caerulea. It flourishes at an 
altitude of about 8,oo0ft. on 
shaded hillsides. In the south 
ern part of Utah and in Ari 
zona and New Mexico it gives 
place to the golden columbine 
(A. chrysantha). Perhaps it is 
because our flora is so different 
from that of the East that I 
am especially partial to the col 
umbine. We have no rhodo 
| dendron, laurel, azalea, jack-in- 
{ the-pulpit, showy orchis, wake- 
robin, fringed gentian—scarce- 
ly any of our boyhood friends, 
and the columbine, aside from 
its rare beauty, always carries 
a sweet, homelike suggestion 
with it. 

There seems to be a kinship 
between the old-time contrib- 
utors to Forest AND STREAM 
that the years make stronger 
ere “ever the silver chord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be 
broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel be broken at the cis- 
tern.”” One by one we find it 
easier to stroll down the hill 
than to climb a mountain; to 
sit by the fire and dream of the 
past than to struggle with old 
Boreas and follow the trail on 
a blacktailed buck. And yet 
we never grow old. Dame 
Nature is wondrous kind to 
those of us who learned to love 
her in the long ago. Some- 
how she smooths our pathways 
toward the setting sun. 

I am sorry that El Comancho 
has got that boy of his back 
to civilization. The “kid” will 
surely want to go wandering 
again. He has the fever, and 
is not chained to business, so 
he will give his faithful biog- 
rapher the slip and become a 
knight-errant on his own ac- 
count. 

“Despoiling Berkshire Trout 
Waters” is a melancholy title. 
The headwaters of the Housa- 
tonic used to afford the best of 
sport, the little brooks of South 
Adams and South Williams- 
town that sprang from the foot 
of Greylock being literally 
alive with fish. The same was 
true of most of the streams 
east of the mountains between Pownal and Rutland. In 
the old days there were two stage lines from Rutland to 
Woodstock, one by what then seemed a wild and tor- 
tuous road, taking in the magnificent scenery of Killing- 
ton and Pico. The other route was easier. It went 
through Tyson Furnace, by Plymouth ponds to Bridge- 
water. The brooks back of Killington were famous for 
their trout, and good sport could be had at the little 
lakes near Tyson, but I suppose that these streams are 
now in the same condition as those of Berkshire county. 
All this is hardly ea suitable introduction to a midsummer 
trip in Utah and Colorado, but life is made up largely of 
changes and contrasts, and these New England notes have 
sent me “wool gathering.” 

Of all the camping ee that I have ever traveled with 
this was apparently the most incongruous as to makeup, 
and yet from the beginning to the end of the trip there 
was not the slightest friction of any kind, though we 
numbered the unlucky thirteen. Business was combined 
with pleasure, for fhe four men were interested, two 
heavily and two slightly, in the copper, gold and gilson- 
ite ae of eastern Utah and western Colorado. 
King, Sr., capitalist; King, Jr., just returned from Ger- 
many with his bride; Prof. Brimfull, with his daughter 
and three sons; King, Sr.’s two little girls: two school- 
marms and Shoshone answered the rool call when we left 
Provo in two heavy wagons, one surrey and accom- 
panied by extra saddle horses. I wished to do consid- 
erable work in ornithology, and so, not having time to 


load, picked up all the 12-gauge shells that I could pro. 


Sept. 2, 1899.] 


cure from local dealers. I do not shoot smokeless, as 
I am not able to afford just the gun I want for nitro 
powders, and in my outfit I had black powder from 
almost every reliable maker in the land. It gave me just 
the opportunity I had long wafted to test for cleanliness, 
range and penetration the merits of such powders as 
the Du Pont, Laflin & Rand, Hazard, the Winchester, 
U. M. C. and Peters shells, and I have now some fixed 
ideas upon the subject. 

Had the party been smaller our start would have been 
earlier. As it was, noon found us just outside the city 
limits. The first entry in my journal noted the appear- 
ance of a yellow-breasted chat in an apple orchard. 
This bird has recently come among us, but I believe it 
to be permanently established in the basin region. The 
long-tailed, chat is indigenous. Our fifteen-mile ride 
through Provo Cafion was marred. by the fact that rail- 
road graders were at work along the entire distance. This 
made game scarce, and ruined the fishing. The deserted 
camps, where horses had been fed, were in possession of 
rats and doves that were not alarmed by our presence. 
At the upper end of the cafion we ran upon a brood 
of half-grown ruffed grouse. Two of these, with a score 
of doves, made us a good supper. Our first camp was 
made early owing to rain. It was near the village of 
Charleston, twenty-two miles from Provo and 5,6asit. 
above sea level. 

The second morning broke clear and cool. For six 
miles we drove through one of the most beautiful valleys 
of the intermountain region, and then we bade adieu 
to civilization. It was ten days before we again saw a 
house. Daniel’s Cafion was the route chosen by which 
to ascend the Wasatch divide. The distance to the 
summit was twenty miles, and the aneroid showed the 
elevation of the point of crossing, which was reached at 
6 o'clock, to be 8,350ft. The cafion had a wide mouth, 
and we drove for hours through groves of box-elders and 
maples. Oak brush was left by noon. At our dinner 
camp we caught a few trout, and would have caught 
more had not the ladies been disgusted with the sight 
of a dead sheep in the stream and insisted upon pushing 
on to the reservation. Letting the rest of the party have 
their own way, I chose rod instead of gun, took a saddle 
- horse, and said I would join the crowd at-dark, promising 
fish for supper if I could be excused from my share of 
work in setting up the tents. For five or six miles luck 
was against me; then I struck a little creek, as clear as 
crystal and so narrow that I could leap it anywhere. 
There were roses by its banks, pines and aspens shaded 
il, warblers and thrushes made their nests within the 
music of its voice. It took many trials to find just the 
fly that was necessary for business, but when I put on a 
gray-hackle the riddle was solved. The gray-hackle 
proved a mascot throughout the entire trip. e ‘bed 
of the stream was white sand; there were no large boul- 
ders, so the fish had every advantage excepting in deep 
overhung pools. Nevertheless I filled the pockets of my 
hunting coat, and at dusk a friendly Ute piloted me to 
the camp, which was six miles on the reservation. Poison 
ivy has long been a terror to me, and I have been sight- 
less and sore for weeks from its baneful effects. On this 
particular afternoon I got into a bed of the stuff and 
immediately commenced to bathe face and hands with a 
weak solution of carbolic acid. The treatment was con- 
danued for three days. There was the usual appearance 
ef pustules without any irritation, and a slight desquama- 
tion was the worst result. 

The third day was one of rest for the horses. Prof. 
Brimfull had stopped in Charleston on business, and 
we were to await him. One of his sons slept with me, 
and at the first flush of dawn I nudged the’ boy: 

“Wells, let’s go fishing.” 

“You bet.” 


The leaders had been soaked the night. before, and 
I proffered Wells the choice of my fly-book, but he pre- 
ferred to use the apeae which he had brought from 
Provo. Just here I want to make a digression. Do not 
think me conceited. The rest of the crowd were just as 
good if not better fishers than I, but I clung exclusively 
to flies, while sometimes they used worms, sometimes 
grasshoppers and occasionally flies aene with bait. The 
scores tell more than words. I did, however,. bring them 
all to use small hooks instead of the 2s and os that they 
started with. An old trout is suspicious of a large lure, 
but a 10, 12, or 14 hook daintily poised and floated down 
steam will fetch him every time. I was somewhat du- 
bious as to our success. Last year I tried Strawberry 
headwaters without result. Dynamite and lime had done 
their deadly work. This year I realized that if the In- 
dian police caught us we would be marched summarily to 
Fort Duchesne, permits notwithstanding. 

The exhilaration of morning at this altitude is beyond 
description. Frost on the grass, with little icedrops 
sparkling in sympathy with the golden clouds above; 
songs from pines that fringe snowbanks; tinkle of horse 
bells; pale smoke from deadened camp-fires—an un- 
painted idyl. The wet ‘sedge sprinkled our shoulders 
as we stole among the willows and struck the stream. 
A splash here, a splash there, showed that mosquitoes 
and moths were attractive, and we vied with nature in 
furnishing food for the hungry gourmets of the upland. 
When sunlight fairly broke upon us, I quit—Shoshone 
16, Wells 12; enough for breakfast. We went back, 
lighted the fire and made coffee for the ladies. It is a 
very foolish thing for a man in camp to ex that 
the women folk will a up when he does. ng ex- 
perience teaches me that to keep the sky serene a cup 
of tea or coffee, with a slice of toast, should be taken 
to the bedside, the camp-fire should be blazing and 
there should be warm water at hand ere the feminine por- 
tion of the outfit is summoned to greet the day. (Don’t 
say that an old man cannot learn gallantry.) 

After breakfast the Kings were unusually restive. 
Senior finally borrowed my gun, and Junior fixed up his 
tackle. The result was chickens for dinner and a dis- 
sertation on the fickleness of trout. During ‘the day 
we were visited by a couple of sheepherders. They 
warned us against the Utes, and when we asked about the 
sheep = the reservation they informed - aoe eae 

ians let summer pasturage at 5 cents ead for sheep 
ard $1 for cattle. Toward sundown fanior and I wan- 

to the creek. Senior bet on his son, but I won 
by a small count. Our Sates was stopped’ by a shower, 
which is a daily occurrence here, and after we were all 
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asleep the Professor rode up, drenched and happy, and 
laid plans for the morrow. 

When morning ‘came I was aching with rheumatism, 
but a ramble on the mountain side after chickens limbered 
mé up. I secured several rare birds that will be named 
in my list later on. It was with regret that I léarned 
on my return that the tents were to be pulled down. 
Senior had a favorite camp ground that he had located 
some fifteen i. before, and with it as a base line 
wished to make certain explorations. Our drive down 
Strawberry was long to be remembered. -The occasional 
showers that dampened our bedding could not cool our 
ardor. Chickens galore, doves and rabbits came to bag. 
and in every little stream that we crossed trout were 
disporting themselves. Badgers and coyotes were much 
in evidence, and once on a sagebrush flat, mirabile dictu, 
the horses stepped into the nest of a gray duck and 
smashed eight of the dozen eggs that were almost ready 
for hatching. The mother bird did not desert her home, 
but was as solicitous over the remaining four as she 
had been of the original setting. She was attending to 
duty when we left the country. 

“King’s Kamp” proved a haven of rest to us. Far 
from track of Indian or white man, we were in the forest 
primeval. Our four tents were pitched beneath the 
aspens, on a grassy flat, bordered by columbines and 
protected by two brooks that gushed from the mountain 
side, finding birth in the largest springs that I have ever 
seen. Chickens furnished us with food, while deer were 
sighted every day. To the credit of our party, be it said 
that not one cf these beautiful creatures was molested. 
For three days the Kings and Prof. B. rode the ridge on 
private business, while I studied birds and read “David 
Harum,” “The Choir Invisible” and such like literature. 
We were somewhat suspicious of our red brothers, but 
were not annoyed by them. The trouble is with the 
Colorado Utes, who were moved to this reservation, and 
not liking the change are stirring up disaffection as far 
as they are able to do so. 

The next move took us over grassy plains to the 
great cafion of Strawberry, where we spent a ‘ne’er-to- 
be-forgotten afternoon. The chicken shooting en route 
excelled anything that I have ever seen. Brimfull, with 
his .22 rifle, did splendid execution. He learned to 
use a rifle in the Indian raids of thirty years ago, and 
took all his birds upon the wing. We dared not use our 
shotguns on account of their loud report. 

When camp was pitched and we had enjoyed dinner 
I took to the stream, here about 2oyds. wide. It was 
no longer a placid brook, but an angry torrent, foaming 
and roaring between naked rock walls that towered 
hundreds of feet above us. The fish were good size 
(from lb. to 3ibs.) and as fierce as their habitat. My 
first strike and the clicking reel brought the rest of the 
party to the river. Our scores may seem too large for 
justification, but it was supposed that this was the last 
fishing we would have, and preparations were made for 
salting down sufficient for a four days’ trip. I do not 
know, but I instinctively feel that this afternoon was 
high-water fishing mark for me. The dial turned back 
twenty years as I stood, waist-deep, in the boiling 
waters, scarcely able to keep my footing, and struggled 
with the trout that had never before made a fight for 
life and liberty. When the shades of evening cur- 
tained us I changed hackle for white-miller and fished 
on. Only night brought me to my senses. I had twenty- 
five trout to my credit. The other four, who used 
bait, had twenty, all told. 

After breakiast, one week from Provo, Mrs. King, 
Jr., with one of the boys for driver, and the two little 
girls, started homeward, while the rest of us drove 
toward the main chain of the Uintas—the land of the ris- 
ing sun. SHOSHONE. 


Pioneer Days.—XIV. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


Josiah Becomes a Family Man. 

Osjects were becoming dimly defined in the light of 
dawn, when the girl was awakened by Josiah’s voice, 
sounding strange and unfamiliar as her ‘surroundings 
looked, until with a sharp pang she realized that yester- 
day’s events were not a frightful dream. 

“I want tu talk tu you a minute afore the children 
wakes up,” he said, speaking low; and she arose and sat 
down near the freshly kindled fire. “I gin your father my 
word an’ him a-dyin’ ’at I’d ta’ keer on ye faithful,” he 
began abruptly, looking straight into her sad dark eyes; 
“an’ I’m a-goin’ tu, fur as I can. It hain’t alone from 
keepin’ your body from bein’ hurt, but your good name, 
an’ a gal can’t go traipsin’ ’raound the country wi’ a 
man’ ’at hain’t nothin’ tu her by blood nor no-ways wi’- 
aout that bein’ hurt; so I’ve got tu marry you, the fust 
square or minister we light on.” 

“Oh, I can’t! I—I don’t want tu,” she gasped, all in 
a tremble, and pale and red by turns. 

“I do’ want tu nuther,” he said in blunt honesty. “I 
never thought tu come to ’t, but I got tu, an’ so we got 
tu make the best on’ t. Naow we’ll eat what we’ve got 
an’ be off.” 

The children were aroused and fed, and the party set 
forth by such routes as were likely to be clear of the 
enemy, but did not always prove so. More than once 
they discoveted, just in time to avoid being discovered 
themselves, a squad of British or German soldiers in quest 
of prisoners or ee or driving a small herd of cattle 
bem the fleeing settlers had been obliged to leave be- 

in 

Once, as they were hurrying along a dark and ob- 
scure forest path, the soft patter of rapid footsteps was 
heard behind them. Josiah pushed the children into a 
thicket, drew Ruby to one side and made her crouch 
behind a huge log, and sheltered himself behind a tree, 
where he peered cautiously down the path. 

“Injins!—six on ’em—trackin’ us!” he whispered back 
to her. Then quickly filling his horn charger, and hand- 
ing it to her with a bullet and patch, said: “Hold these 
’ere till I want ’em.” 








He resumed his scarcely interrupted watch of the 

approaching enemy, now coming rapidly up the path, with 

‘eager glances divided between the tracks of the fugitives 

and a search forward for thigifagitives themselves. He 
’ > . 
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covered the breast of the leader with a careful aim, and 
pulled trigger at the grst moment that the next Indian 


came directly in the line of fire. The foremost fell head- 


long at the report, the second staggered and sank to the 
ground, while his gun searched blindly for an aim at the 
unseen foe, and those who followed vanished in the cover 
of the woods quicker than the thin smoke of the rifle 
dissolved in the air. 

In the same instant Josiah turned and’ took the charger 
from Ruby’s ready hand, emptied it in the muzzle of the 
rifle, then took patch and ball, and rammed them down, 
primed the pan, cocked the piece, and was closely scan- 
ning the cover for another target. 

What he first discovered was the entry of a new actor, 
a strong, tall man on horseback, but evidently not a bel- 
ligerent, for he- was dressed in the plain garb of a 
Quaker, not so noticeable in those days for its cut as 
for its drab color and the broad-brimmed, uncocked hat. 
Furthermore, he carried no arms of any sort, but only the 
spiked jacobstaff, then in use by land surveyors; arid 
which he bore upon his shoulder, while the compass was 
strapped in a case behind his saddle. Nevertheless the 
Indians seemed to consider him legitimate prey, for the 
hindmost of them, aimed his gun at him, changing front 
in doing so and exposing himself to the fire of Josiah, 
but trusting to his three remaining comrades to guard his 
rear. Fortunately for the man of peace, the priming of 
the Indian’s gun flashed in the pan, and he, assured that 
horseman was unarmed dropped the firelock and rushed 
upon him with uplifted tomahawk. 

“Ta’ keer my staff don’t come down on’thy head an’ 
hurt thee—it’s mortal heavy!’ the surveyor said in a 
calm, cautionary tone, as his bridle rein was violently 
seized, and even as he spoke the ironshod oaken staff 
fell with stunning forse on the naked head of his assailant, 
who dropped in limp collapse almost under the hoofs of 
the horse. 

The surveyor slipped nimbly from the saddle, and turn- 
ing the inert body face downward quickly tied the hands 
behind his back with a cord that he drew from his pocket. 
Then he drew the knife from its sheath and cast it and the 
tomahawk for into the undergrowth, and then picking up 
the gun made it useless with a few sturdy strokes upon 
the trunk of the nearest tree. 

“Thee might be tempted to do a mischief with thy 
carnal weapons,” he remarked; and then, noticing that 
the Indian was beginning to show signs of returning 
consciousness, he turned the Indian to a more comfortable 
posture, in spite of which the latter kicked and struggled 
violently to loosen his bonds. ‘“Thee’s brought this all 
on thyself, friend,“ said the Quaker, in a tone of mild 
reproof, “and thee’d ought to be ashamed of thyself for 
tacklin’ one that never done harm to thee or thine. 
Now. thee’d better try to get into the quiet whilst thee 
waits for thy folks to come to thee.” 

With this admonition he left him, and taking up his 
jacobstaff, led his horse along the path. Suddenly he 
came upon the bodies of the Indians who had been 
brought down by Josiah’s bullets—one stark dead, the 
other at the last gasp—and stood still wondering at the 
ghastly sight. The other Indians were seized with a 
panic at the unexpectéd issue of the attack on the un- 
armed Quaker, following so quickly the fall of their 
comrades, and skulked away with all speed. 

Josiah suspected this when no further attack was made 
on the surveyor, and when he displayed the lure of his 
empty hat crown very temptingly without drawing their 
fire was assured of it, and stepped forth from cover to 
congratulate his old acquaintance, Benjamin Ferris, who 
upon seeing him, but not yet recognizing him, asked, 
pointing to the dead Indians: 

“Is this some of thy work?” 

“Yes, an’ a good job tew,” Josiah answered, with some 
pride. “Both tu one shot.” 

“It’s bloody work,” said the surveyor, shaking his 
head. “I can’t bear to look at it. -Let’s,goq away from 
here.” aoe 

“It was that or my scalp, an’ a young woman’s an’ 
four children.” 

“Maybe so, but thee’d better done as I done,” the 
Quaker said, still shaking his head solemnly. 

“You done well, Mr, Ferris, but if that divil’s gun 
hedn’t missed you never’d run another line.” 

’ “What! does thee know me? Why, I do believe thee’s 
the young man that bought one of Nicholas’ rights of 
land from somebody that didn’t own it. Yes; and Hill’s 
thy name. Well, I’ve just been up that way to do a 
little surveying, but everything is so. unsettled, and there’s 
nobody there but now and then a Tory; so I’m gettin’ 
back to Oblong as fast as I can. But who did thee say 
is with thee?” 

Josiah told him the sad story of the Torreys. 

.“Poor things! Poor things!” Benjamin sighed, with 
pitying eyes upon the orphans, and casting about for 
some way of helping them. “i'll tell thee what, Josiah, 
I’ll take the young woman behind me—she’s in the most 
danger—and the youngest gal afore me—she’s the least 
able to go afoot—and get ’em inside our lines as. quick 
as I can. I reckon our folks hold Manchester, and if they 
do I know, a good woman there that'll take ’em in. 
Wheeler is her name, and she lives in the north end of 
the village, and thee can’t miss her.” 

Josiah was loath to give up any part of his charge to 
another’s care; but it seemed the wiser way; and so, sadly 
parting, Ruby and her little sister rode away with the 
good surveyor. 

Josiah smashed the guns of the dead Indians, upon 
whose ghastly faces the children gazed with fascinated 
horror, each eager to see, and yet be furthest from them. 

“See! See!” cried one, and Josiah’s eyes followed the 
pointing finger just in time to see the Quaker’s late ad- 
——e snea’ oe the forest maze, stooping low with 
bound hands behind his back. The ranger’s rifle instan- 
taneously sought an aim, but failed to find it on the van- 
— figure. 

“Wal, go it, an’ good reddance tu ye; but if I’d hed 
the handlin’ on ye you'd be as harmless as your mates 
here.” 

He forthwith got his little troop on the march, and 


now encouraging the youngest by an hour’s ride astride 


his shoulders, and giving the others a helping hand, he 

got beyond the advance of the enemy without further ad- 

eer at nightfall of the next day came to Man- 
ester, 


pee ei - Oe en at 
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He had no trouble in finding the: house to which 
Benjamin Ferris had directed him, where he also found 
that good man stil! tarrying with Ruby and her little 
sister, The one neat room was presided over by a brisk 
little brunette matron, whose dark eyes and ruddy cheeks 
looked familiar to Josiah, ; 

“QOh-h-h!” she cried, after a long, intent look at the 
new-come guest. “It ees M’sieu Josi, An’t you rem’ber 
Matilde—Pierre some tam? Dat is me, an’ Mah Deek 
he was go wid de harmy. Ah “ope "ee come back to me 
an’ hee’s boy. See la petit Deek?” and she showed with 
pride a miniature counterpart of Dick Wheeler. “‘An’ 
you, M’sieu Josi, was dat yo’ famile?”’ 

“No, but they’re goin’ tu be,” said he. “Father an’ 
mother both dead an’ left em on my hands’. I want tu 
leave ’em wi’ you till I can captur’ a pa’son or a square.” 

It’s very proper you two should be married,” said 
Benjamin. “And it’s a pity you wa’n’t members among 
Friends, an’ so not be pestered with magistrates or hire- 
lin’ priests, but marry yourselves in the presence of your 
Heavenly Father, which seems most solemn, sensible, an’ 
fittin’ way.” 

But as this was not feasible, Josiah went out in quest of 
some one competent to perform the office, and found a 
clergyman, whom he brought forthwith to Matilde’s 
house, when the ceremony was duly performed. Friend 
Ferris was greatly grieved that the strict discipline of 
his society would not permit him to be present at the 
marriage, and that he was obliged to stand out of doors 
during ihe ceremony; but he would peep in at the window. 

Se after this brief and unique courtship, Josiah Hill 
became, against his will, a married man; yet he never 
regretted it. When, many years later, he sat by her 
death bed in their Danvis home, he took her wrinkled 
hand in his own, and with unwonted tenderness he said: 

“IT hated the idee o’ bein’ merried, Ruby; but if I’d 
hunted the wide world over, I couldn’t ha’ faound a bet- 
ter womern ’an I got, for there hain’t one in it faithfuller 
ner truer ’n what you've be’n.” 

And she answered, with love lighting her dimmed 
eyes: “You've allus be’n a good man tu me, father.” 


Balngal Fistory. 
Andrew Downs, F.R.S., Zoologist. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK. 


THE fairly‘ good portrait of Andrew Downs which is 
presented with the accompanying sketch. was made when 
he was in his seventy-ninth year, at which advanced age 
he was engaged in the construction of a museum annex 
for accumulated stuffed specimens and a new aviary for 
small living birds. Nevertheless, he was already feeling 
the weight and disabilities of added years, for he writes, 
Dec. 9, 1889, quite pathetically: “I don’t suppose I can 
hold on much longer. I am not as young as I once was. 
This is a world of great beauty, and of very great distress. 
Life is too short to accomplish much in, and I will say 
with the poet, 


““*If so soon we are done for, 
I wonder what we were begun for?’” 


Three years after this he passed away, on Aug. 26, 1892, 
lacking but one month of eighty-two years. He seemed 
to have overtaxed himself in installing a natural history 
exhibit for a provincial exposition the year before. He 
said then it would be his “last show.” He was quite ill 
afterwards and unable to endure prolonged exertion, but 
was able to “be about” until within two days of his death. 
Like most scientists, he was a confessed agnostic. He 
writes: “I know nothing about any hereafter. My re- 
ligion is that of humanity. The woods and lakes are 
my church.” He was a native of New Jersey, but his 
relations were royalists, and he moved to Halifax, N. S., 
when he was fourteen years old, and he always claimed 
that the British Government was the best in the world. 

Ornithology was his eclectic study. At the same time he 
was probably in his day the most intelligent curator and 
breeder of large American fauna known to history, for 
his charge included not only all varieties of the antlered 
tribe and bears, but many fur-bearing animals and ro- 
dents. He cultivated rare breeds of dogs, such as Scotch 
deerhounds, black Russian poodles, Pomeranians and 
Skye terriers. He tried the propagation of black foxes, 
but failed in the attempt to cross foxes with terriers. He 
exchanged with all the principal zoos of Europe and was 
collector at home or abroad with Chas. Waterton, the 
South American explorer; John J. Audubon, George A. 
Boardman, Spencer F. Baird, H. G. Torre, a Church of 
England clergyman who was tutor to Lord Faulkner's 
son; Thomas Biackiston, a Royal Engineer of the Cri- 
mean War; Col. Chearnley and Arthur Wm. Crichton, 
who was credited with the largest private natural history 
collection in England, especially of eggs. Sir William 
Thompson, naturalist of the famous Challenger expe- 
dition, said that he never saw Downs’ work surpassed. 
From first to last his grounds, comprising 100 acres, have 
received many distinguished visitors. The Prince of 
Wales, one of the Bonapartes, Lady Faulkner, Sir Rich- 
ard Grant and King Victor Emaunuel’s daughter were 
among his earliest patrons. For forty-five years Downs 
was widely known to men of science all over the world. 
He was a fellow or corresponding member of many nat- 
ura! history societies in Europe and America. There is 
hardly a museum in either hemisphere that does not con- 
tain specimens obtained from him. He has sent up- 
ward of one hundred moose heads and scores of entire 
specimens across the Atlantic. Many of these went to 
reigning sovereigns, of whom King Victor Emanuel 
showed himself foremost in zoological zeal. At one time 
the latter had in his Garden of Acclimatization, at Pisa, 
Italy, no less than twenty-five live specimens of moose 
and caribou, furnished by Downs. In 1864 he made a 
European tour, receiving multiplied courtesies from the 
nobility and the scientific associations, as well as the dis- 
tinguished compliment from the Queen of England of a 
free passage across the Atlantic on one of Her Majesty’s 
war vessels, on which occasion he carried with him fi 
living specimens, two cases of stuffed birds and a stuffed 
moose which he presented to the London zoo, receiving 
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some seventy specimens in exchange, And yet his mod- 
esty was always such that his name is kardly known out- 
side of scientific circles, while his credentials lie folded 
away in a napkin. The light of the eminent naturalist’s. 


eputation has never shone upon that part of the be- 


nighted world which lies in shadow. Certes, there is one 
glory of the sun and another of the stars. 

time, though he bridged that interval by educating the 
Downs started about a third of a century ahead of his 
time, thqugh he bridged that inerval by educating the 
public up to his standard. He was contemporary with 
Audubon, but he worked in a different groove. While 
Audubon killed and stuffed and painted, he preserved and 
propagated. The one perpetuated the vraisemblance. the 
other the natural life. His abilities were,duly recognized 
by the Central Park Commissioners, and in 1867 Andrew 
H. Green and Salem H. Wales were earnest in their wish 
to have him made superintendent of the animal collection, 
as the following letter attests in part: 

Office of the Board of Commissioners of the Central Park, 
Bank of Commerce Building, 81 Nassau Street.—New York, Oct. 
9, 1867.—My Dear Sir: Will you have the kindness to let me 
know whether you have written to Mr. Downs respecting the 


zoological matter, and what the pagent is of his coming this 
way? and much oblige yours very truly, 
H. Green. 


To Chas. Hallock, Esq. 


Prof. Baird warmly indorsed Downs for the position, 
declaring that no one was more competent. But a hitch 
occurred along the line of negotiation, and the proposal 
went off. Downs was so confident of the appointment 
that he actually broke up at Halifax and moved his fam- 
ily to New York, expecting to be installed forthwith. 
This movement, it appears, was premature, or “‘too pre- 
vious,” as it were, and the bottom fell out. Mr. W. A. 
Conklin got the appointment. ‘Downs was obviously 
short on official etiquette. 

Downs founded his zoological garden at Halifax in 
1847. It was not until 1863 that the animal collection in 
Central Park, New York, was opened to the public. The 
Philadelphia Garden opened its gates in 1874, although 
the society was incorporated in 1850. The Cincinnati Zoo 
opened in 1875; the St. Louis Zoo in 1877, and the Lin- 
coln Park Garden, in Chicago, in 1881. Woodward’s 
Aquarium, in San Francisco, was opened, I think, in 1876, 
though this was not technically a zoological garden, and 
a small affair was started in Detroit in the latter part of 
the summer of 1883, but it failed to pay and was aban- 
doned in August, 1884. For several years a. sort of 
menagerie annex to the Smithsonian Institution was 
maintained at Washington, D. C., which formed the 
nucleus for the magnificent zoo established in 1890 at 
Rock Creek, now constituting by long odds the finest site 
in the world, having nearly four times the area of the 
largest garden, and comprising advantages of natural 
environment such as exist nowhere else within corporate 
limits. The final culmination in this direction, we all 
know, is the inimitable Bronx Park, in New York, estab- 
lished in 1896, of which Wm. T. Hornaday is managing 
director and presiding genius. Hornaday was formerly 
in charge of the Smithsonian animal collection, and as 
practical taxidermist there mounted the principal groups 
in the National Museum. 

My acquaintance with Downs was intimate thirty years 
ago, and it is a great pleasure to me now, at this late 
day, when the kind old naturalist has passed into Cim- 
merian darkness, as it were, to turn the searching calcium 
upon his lethean seclusion and call upon the enlightened 
world to recognize and honor his works. To this end I 
wrote recently to Director Hornaday that I had a framed 
group of sketches of suggestive parts of Downs’ premises, 
taken in 1864, which I begged him to hang up in one of 
his spacious bird or animal houses at Bronx Park. All 
I expected was just a bit of wall space 30x30in., and pho- 
tos, you know don’t eat. And this is the reply he made, 
literatim : 

“Since Downs’ establishment has never attained any 
historical importance, and very few Americans have ever 
heard of it, I hardly think it worth while for us to accept 
the pictures and try to exhibit them.” 

Did the astute director imagine that I wished to use 
these photos as an advertising card for a Nova Scotia 
syndicate? Downs’ methods of caring for his moose, 
beaver, seals, hawks, caribou, pheasants, ducks and what 
not were unique and on common sense lines. Most of 
these were not caged closely, but were placed in environ- 
ment as nearly as possible to natural habitat, and the illus- 
trations which I offered will instruct more, as object les- 
sons, than a column of written description, which I could 
give you on request. I am sorry that Downs is too ob- 
scure to engage that attention at Bronx Park which I 
would bespeak for him; but men of eminence have differ- 
ent ideas. A good deal depends upon the structure of the 
eye and the standard of estimation. To a man up in a 
balloon the whole earth looks flat. 


AnD. 


Poison Oak or Ivy. 


Cartuace, O.—Editor Forest and Stream: In Henry 
Talbott’s article in a recent number of “our paper,” allu- 
sion is made of a case of poisoning by that frequenter of 
good camp sites, and I am moved to give to the readers 
of Forest AND STREAM a simple and efficacious remedy 
which is almost always to be found in any vicinity where 
poison oak abounds. ‘ ( 

An old and esteemed friend, as well as genial hunting 
and fishing comrade, who is now in the seventies, is 
still, and has been since graduating in early life, a prac- 
ticing physician of note, following the profession of his 
father, told me years ago that his father learned from 
an old Indian that a plant commonly known as the “ragged 
milk weed,” cut fresh during camping time, or cut when 
in the milk ahd dried, was an infallible and quick remedy. 
It is cut up in small pieces and steeped in a little water 
and the decoction used to bathe the affected parts. A few 
apnlications effect a cure, and the itching is at once 
relieved. 


Being myself an “immune,” I never had occasion to use 


it except upon others. On two occasions camping friends 
were poisoned, and I at once instituted a hunt for the 
serrated leafed antidote (whose botanical name I do 
not know), and having found it, I prepared it in a dis- 
carded fruit can, and as soon as cool had the 


parties use it, and the epep was simply ween x 
nin 


this mail I send you a of the herb, cut in fu 


(Serr. 2, 1809, 


and before the top had branched into several outsho * 
for blossoming. Perhaps you can give its botanical nam . 
E, S. WHITAKER. 
[We are unable to identify the plant from the specimen 
sent. Will our correspondent kindly send us a carefully 
pressed leaf, and if possible the flower.] 


Mr. Ernest Seton THOMPSON recommends the brook 
balsam, jewel weed, or spotted touch-me-not (/mpatiens 
fulva of botanists). The flowers are orange spotted with 
reddish brown. Its seed vessels explode when touched, 
hence its name. It is abundant along brook’ sides in the 
summer, and its succulent stems and leaves, when crushed 
and applied as a poultice to the poisoned spots, allay and 
finally cure the nralady. 


Wolf Puppies at Rest. 


Tue beautiful photograph of the litter of wolf puppies 
at rest we owe to the kindness of Mr, Arthur Erwin 
Brown, superintendent of the Philadelphia Zoological 
Society... The animals are young gray wolves, bred in 
that society’s gardens April 2, 1899, and the picture was 
taken by assistant superintendent R. D. Carson on May 
27, the pups being then fifty-five days old. When the 
general difficulties of taking such a picture are consid- 
ered, and also the inherent restlessness which abides in 


WOLF PUPPIES IN THE PHILADELPHIA ZOO, 


young wolves, the picture result which we publish will 
appear a triumph of photographic art. The wolves are 
resting at the mouth of their den in the gardens, but 
for all that the picture shows they might be sleeping on 
the walls of some rocky cajion of the far-distant mountains 
of the West. 


The Song of the Wood Thrush. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some time ago there appeared in Forest AND STREAM 
an article that made the claim thaf birds and other animals 
do not educate their young. I have mislaid the paper, 
but if my memory is correct the writer claimed that 
young animals finding themselves endowed with certain 
powers exercise such powers without parental assistance. 

To contradict this claim I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of all Forest AnD STREAM readers the wood thrush’s 
singing school, established solely for the purpose of 
teaching young thrushes how to sing. I hope every one 
who has the opportunity will go into the wods and as- 
certain if my version is the true one. 

Find a family of wood thrushes and carefully note what 
takes place. The old male thrush will sing the sweet 
song in loud, clear, flute-like notes once, and then stop 
to listen while the young birds try to imitate the song. 
Some will utter one note, some two. Some will utter a 
hoarse note, others a sharp note. After a while they 
seem to forget their lesson and drop out one by one. 
When all are silent the old thrush tunes up again, and 
the young thrushes repeat their efforts, and so it goes on 
for hours. 

The young birds do not acquire the full song the first 
year; so the lessons are repeated the following spring. 

I take many visitors into the woods to enjoy the first 
thrushes’ singing school, and all are convinced that the © 
song of the wood thrush is a matter of education pure 
and simple. 

Try it, friends, and report results in Forrest AND 
STREAM. HERMIT. 


How Underbrush Occurs in Forests. 


Ir is remarkable to relate that the tangled woods of 
Maine were once so free from underbrush that Mr. 
Lincoln, the lord proprietor and patentee of Nos. 1 and 
2, says that he could ride in 1786 and for fifteen years 
afterward through them on horseback all over this region, 
which is included in Washington county. But after that 
year the hackmatack trees first, then the hemiock, and 
next the spruces, were attacked by an insect which cut 
down the trees. In a few years the ground was strewn 
with the fallen trunks, and the woods became impassable.” 
Moose were astonishingly numerous then, but the In- 
dians nearly exterminated them through jealousy of the 
intruding white settlers. One single family, it is stated, 
killed over 400 in one winter. Their hides and tallow 
only were utilized. Nevertheless moose are as abundaut 
to-day as they were then. Probably no species of animal 
propagates more abundantly than moose do when amply 
protected. Cuartes HALiockx. 

Dennysvitte, Me. 


Mother Love of the Whale. 


In connection with the reference, in his story on another 
page, to the pursuit of the cow whales, Tarpon says: The 
mother love of the parent is taken advantage of by the 
whalemen. She never leave her young while it is 
alive, and will not even make a violent movement for 
fear of hurting her calf. The harpooner will try to fasten 
to the calf without killing it; this once accomplished, the 
cow can be dealt with at leisure. 





Serr. 2, 1890.) 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
On the Pickerel Hills. 


I put in my twelfth season last fall deer hunting in 
northern Ontario and my fourth among the rocky ridges 
through which the Pickerel River runs and which the old 
settlers in that part of the Parry Sound District call the 
Pickerel Hills. 

The open season for deer in Ontario lasts only fifteen 
days, from Noy. 1 to 15, both days inclusive, and as I 
wanted a longer outing, being run down by confinement 





in my office, I arranged to go up ahead of the other - 


members of my party for some ruffed grouse shooting 
and to board at the house of Carl Lorenze, a German 
sever who lives six miles from our camping ground and 
is our nearest neighbor. We have stored the bulk of our 
ramping outfit with him from season to season, and his 
wens have done our teaming. 

I left home on a Grand Trunk Railway train at 9 
A. M. on Oct. 17, reached Burk’s Falls at 6 P. M., put 
up at a hotel over night, boarded a steamer at 7 next 
morning for a forty-mile trip down the Magnetawan 
River and across Lakes Cecebe and Ahmic to Ahmic Har- 
bor. There I disembarked and found Bob Lorenze, one 
of the settler’s sons, waiting for me with a lumber 
wagon, in which, after dinner at a hotel, we journeyed 
seventeen miles to his home, which we reached about 
6:30 P. M. We did the last two or three miles through 
a heavy rain and pitchy darkness, the horses apparently 
finding their way by instinct. Those who have traveled 
the rocky roads of Muskoka and Parry Sound can imagine 
what a relief it was to see the lights in the Lorenze clear- 
ing and hear “the watch dog’s honest bark.” We re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from the old couple, and the 
horses having been unhitched and stabled and quarters 
found for my pointer bitch, Spot, in a cow house, we sat 
down to tea in the settler’s dwelling, a comfortable log 
building, kept very tidy by Frau Lorenze. I turned in 
early, sicehio German fashion between two feather ticks, 
and I slept like a top. 

The weather was fine next morning, and I set out with 
Spot for the birds. I found them fairly plentiful, and 
though nearly always alone throughout the day, I en- 
joyed myself greatly up to the time when the other mem- 
hers of my party arrived, Spot’s good work adding to my 
(njoyment. My largest bag for one day was twelve 
birds. I reached that figure twice, and my total was 
fifty-seven, which were hung up in a cool building to 
remain until I was ready to go home. 

In the evenings the old man entertained me with 
reminiscences of his career in the German army. He 
served in the rebellion of 1848, the Austro-Prussian war 
of 1866 and the Franco-German of 1870. In the last, as 
he was with the Landsturm, he did not smell powder, but 
in “saxty-sax” he did so with a vengeance, as he fought 
at Sadowa and Konnigratz. Though a particularly intelli- 
gent old man, and though eleven years in Canada, his 
English, on account of his home in the bush being so 
isolated, was very broken, and he and I conversed under 
difficulties, except When Bob was present to interpret for 
«~. The old lady’s English was equally defective, but her 
housekeeping was all right. She, her husband and son 
spared no pains to make my stay with them agreeable, and 
they succeeded. I felt thoroughly at home, and_con- 
sidered myself fortunate in being their guest. On Satur- 
day, Oct. 29, the other five members of my party landed 
at Ahmic Harhor, where Charley Lorenze, the old 
couple’s eldest son, who is married and lives near his 
parents, met them with a team, and they joined me late in 
the evening. They were Ed Saunders, John Pirie, George 
Gastle, Fred Wales and my son Kenneth. The two first 
named had hunted with me during a good many seasons. 
Kenneth had been with tus twice, and Wales once. Gastle 
was a new member, but an experienced hunter. The boys 
brought with them four beagles and an old foxhound no 
faster than a beagle. 

On Monday morning we were at our old quarters, a 
deserted lumber camp about a mile from the river, but 

. finding the buildings all burnt down, we pitched our 
tent. This was large enough to accommodate us, but 
we decided to go in for something more commodious and 
comfortable, and build ourselves a permanent log camp. 

There was a salt lick at the old lumber camp, formed 
by the emptying of brine ftom salt meat into a slough, and 
there were similar licks at two other old camps, one two 
and the other four miles away, on the cadge road which 
connected the three. All were great resorts for deer 
earlier in the season, and the Lorenze brothers informed 
us were visited from time to time every summer in quest 
of deer by Italian settlers who lived ten miles away on 
the other side of the river, and who, apparently, had 
burnt down the buildings, perhaps accidentally, or just as 
likely to prevent us from occupying them. The Italians 
seldom or never left the roads and camps on their summer 
hunting trips, according to the boys, and the latter ad- 

' vised us to build our camp in the thick bush where the 
Dagoes would not be likely to see it. We soon found a 
suitable site, about half a mile from the old camp and 
close by a log road running from it to the river. There 
were plenty of spruce and hemlock trees to conceal it and 
timber to build it, including cedar for the roof. 

The four foundation logs inclosed a space of 12 by 
r4ft., and the walls completed we put on a roof of cedar 
troughs. Cedar logs, averaging about a foot in diameter 
or perhaps a little less, were split into halves, scooped out 
to form troughs, one lot laid scooped side up and another 
scooped side down, the crack between each pair of the 
former being covered by one of the latter. The roof, when 
completed, was solid, durable and watertight. All chinks 
in it and in the walls were filled with swamp moss, 
iammed in as tightly as possible. Three double bunks 
were put up against one wall, a dining table made of 

«boards carried from the old camp, a cupboard out of pack- 
ing ‘boxes, and our sheet iron stove. was moved from 
» the tent and put up. 

¥. The result was a big improvement on our tent. One 

’ objection to a.tent in the deer ‘hunt season is the diffi- 

- culty about hanging up wet clothes to dry, which one 

needs to do nearly, every night. There was plenty of 

"room on our shanty walls for clothes, cooking utensils and 


 Rortbing slse that we wanted to bang. up. - 


Though our building operations encroached on the two 
first days of the hunting season, we stuck to them until 
everything was satisfactory, for we knew that there 
were plenty of deer, were confident of killing our allow- 


_ance, and we fooked forward to having comfortable 


quarters and less camp work during future seasons, 

We began to hunt on Thursday, Nov. 3, when we let 
loose a couple of beagles, but we had no luck, getting no 
chances except at fawns, which are always exempt in our 
party. Friday morning was a repetition of Thursday, and 
in the evening I struck out alone for a still-hunt, which 
I greatly prefer to hounding. I made for a large beaver 
meadow about two miles from our camp and close to the 
cadge road, and on reaching it began to circle around it. 
The conditions were favorable. There was no snow, but 
recent rains had moistened the fallen leaves, and I was 
able to move pretty noiselessly. 

Just as the light began to fail I climbed a high ridge 
overlooking a narrow neck of shallow water and beaver 
grass which opened into the main meadow some distance 
beyond. I followed the top of the ridge some distance 
toward the meadow, stopping every few yards and 
watching. My experience in still-hunting has been that I 
have got most of my best chances when standing, and that 
the great majority of the deer that I have sighted when 
moving have showed me nothing but their flags. 

In this case, while I was standing, a huge buck ap- 
peared, walking across the neck about 10o0yds. away. 
aimed behind his shoulder and fired. Though I was 
pretty, certain that I had held straight, he did not make 
the plunge that I expected if I hit him. Neither did he 
stand as he might have done if I had missed him, but he 
moved off, straight away and not very fast. I fired a 
second shot and he stopped. I felt pretty sure that he 
would not go much further, but to make sure of him 
and spoil as little meat as possible, I fired at the back 
of his neck and he dropped without a kick, falling on his 
belly with his flag still erect. On going up to him I 
found that my first ball had struck where I aimed, my 
second had broken one of his hind legs at the gambrel 
and my third had gone into the back of his big bull 
neck, but though my rifle was a .45-90 Winchester, had 
not gone through. He weighed 221lbs. dressed, and he 
had a grand head, for though his antlers had only eight 
points they were particularly large, heavy and sym- 
metrical. I found it impossible to hang him up unaided, 
but after removing his inwards I raised his hindquarters 
as high as I could with the aid of a bent sapling, and as 
I intended to go back to him with help that same evening, 
I blazed my way out to the road and made for camp. It 
was very dark when I got there and tea was just ready, but 
after the meal Pirie, Wales, Kenneth and I went back 
with a lantern, found and managed to follow the blaze, 
hung up the buck and were in camp again by 10 o'clock. 

Next day, Saturday, it rained hard, and we all went 
still-hunting. The luck was with me again. I was stand- 
ing on the edge of a swamp, looking into it, when a spike 
horn buck walked into view about 4goyds. away, and I 
dropped him with a ball through his shoulders. 

On Monday morning we put out a couple of dogs, and 
Gastle shot a doe ahead of them. After the run was 
over, Saunders went for a still-hunt near where I had 
shot the spike horn buck. As he was crossing the swamp 
he stopped for a look and saw a very large buck about 
Soyds. away, walking straight toward him, and settled 
him with one shot, the ball striking at the base of the 
neck and ranging back. This buck was, as nearly as 
possible, a mate for mine, being only a few pounds 
lighter and having an eight-point head and very heavy 
antlers, but unfortunately the symmetry of the latter 
had been spoiled by the breaking off of one point, prob- 
ably in a fight. 

On Tuesday morning we had a hunt with a pair of 
beagles in the neighborhood of Saunders’ buck, having 
arranged to wind up by carrying it out to the cadge road. 
Gastle increased our contract by killing another buck, 
weighing about 15o0lbs., which was scared into his vicinity 
by the dogs as they were running a fawn, which was al- 
lowed to escape. Gastle’s first shot broke the buck’s back 
close behind the shoulders and paralyzed the hindquarters, 
but another shot through the head was necessary to put 
the animal out of pain. The remainder of the day was 
spent in carrying the deer out on handbarrows of poles 
and ropes and hanging them up along the road ready for 
collection by the Lorenze boys with their lumber wagon. 
We never bring any deer into our Pickerel River camp 
unless they are killed close to it. They are quite safe 
anywhere as long as the ravens keep away from them, 
and if there appears to be any danger of them, they are 
easily kept away by making small flags with pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. and placing them above the deer. This has 
never failed with us, no matter how numerous the ravens 
have been, and there are always plenty of them in the 
Parry Scund and Muskoka bush. 

Saunders scored again next morning. when he made 
what he called the biggest fluke on record. He was stand- 
ing at one end of the beaver meadow which I have 
mentioned, when a doe crossed the opposite end about 
250 to 4ooyds. away. She was not going fast, and five 
shots which Ed fired at her did not appear to hurry her. 
He had just refilled his magazine, when he saw a buck 
following the doe’s track and going at a good speed. Ed 
fired three shots at him, holding well above and ahead 
of him, and was astonished to see him drop after going 
about 40 or 5oyds. The ball. had passed through behind 
the shoulders. This buck weighed 16olbs. dressed. 

Next day we crossed the river for a still-hunt around 
the edges of a burnt area covering several square miles, 
but the frost of the night had been too hard, the walking 


was noisy, and though we saw no less than twenty-two | 


deer among us, in nearly every case we merely saw their 
flags, and we got none of them. Kenneth fired at a doe 
which was running about 150yds. away on the’ burnt 
rocks and wounded her. but though she bled a good deal 
and he and I followed her for an hour or two, we never 
sighted her. 


On Thursday Wales shot-a buck about the same size 


as Gastle’s, and in very much the same way, and two 
more does were bagged by the end of the week. 

On Monday the conditions were not favorable; and we 
had no luck. 

Tuesday was our last day of the season, and we were 
three deer short of our limit of two each. We crossed 
the river, bringing a brace of beagles with us. Kenneth, who 
had not killed a deer so far and was somewhat dis- 


couraged, struck luck at last.. He followed the edge of the 
burnt area, and as the dogs had gone in another direction 
took to still-hunting. He- climbed to the top of a high 
burnt ridge and lay down on a flat rock, from which he 
could see a long way up a gully through which a small 
creek ran, and in which the trees had escaped the fire. He 
had not been there long when he saw a large deer feeding 
about 2o0yds. away in the edge of the green bush. He 
could not, on account of the distance, see whether it had 
horns or not, but as the deer’s side was toward him and 
he had practically a dead rest, the chance was a good 
one, and he aimed just above the shoulder and fired. The 
deer staggered off and went about Soyds. before it fell, the 
boy firing six more shots as it went. Gastle and I 
heard the shooting, followed by shouting, and concluding 
that a large deer had been killed and that help was 
wanted, we made for the spot. Sure enough, Kenneth had 
a fine buck, the third largest of the hunt, weighing 185lbs. 
dressed, and having a fine eight-point head. enneth’s 
first shot had gone through the base of the neck, another 
through a foreleg, a little above the knee, and a third had 
grazed the brisket. The other four had missed. 

Having hung up the buck, we separated, managing to 
meet again at 3 P. M., and carry him out. Shortly after- 
ward John Perie, who had also been in hard luck, jumped a 
fair sized buck with a six-point head and fired at him as 
he was runnig straight away about soyds. off. The ball 
struck at the root of the deer’s tail and ran some distance 
up his spine, and there was no need for a second shot. 
Saunders was within hail and helped to hang up the car- 
cass. 

Nothing more happened. until Gastle, Kenneth and I 
met as arranged at 3 P. M., to bring out Kenneth’s buck, 
Pirie and Saunders having undertaken to look after the 
other one. We took the deer down and had dragged it 
about 200yds. along the low ground by the creek, when we 
heard the dogs coming, dropped the rope and separated, 
but had not time to get far apart when a very large 
doe, followed by two fawns, ran along the top of a rock 
not more than 2o0yds. from Kenneth, who fired twice, his 
first ball going through behind the shoulders and his 
second entering the head from the back of the neck, drop- 
ping the doe in her tracks. We had her hung up within a 
short time, and found that we had our hands full, for it 
was some distance to the road and still further to the 
river. However, we rigged up a handbarrow and Pirie 
and Wales coming to our assistance after about an hour or 
so, we had the buck across the river before dark. Wales 
and Kenneth carried out the doe early next morning. 
The Lorenze boys, who had come a few days before with 
their lumber wagon and had taken a load of our deer 
to Ahmic Harbor, turned up again in the forenoon. A 
couple of the members of our party helped them to collect 
the balance of our deer, while the rest packed up our 
camping outfit, which was loaded on the wagon after 
dinner. We reached Lorenze clearing before dark, put 
up there for the night, left before daylight next morning 
for Ahmic Harbor, got there before dinner time, took the 
boat a little later, arrived at Burk’s Falls in due time. 


boarded a G. T. R. train, traveled all night and reached 
home next morning. W. P. 








Potomac Reed Birds and Sora. 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Congress at its last session passed 

an amendment to the game laws which, among other 
things, provided that the season open in the District of 
Columbia for these birds on Aug. 20 instead of Sept. 
I as ‘heretofore, and that shooting should be legal only 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays during the open 
season. 
_ As the 2oth fell on Sunday, Tuesday, the 22d, was open- 
ing day, and the Eastern Branch Marsh had its usual 
complement of hunters, some who never miss a first day 
and some who had. never been before. It is almost use- 
less for a tyro to attempt to use a gunning skiff on these 
marshes at the beginning of the season. It takes a pro- 
fessional to judge the tide, to know the likely places and 
tc pole a boat through the tangle of wild oats, cattail 
and sedge the first time. The oats stand high above the 
gunner’s head in many places, and until they are broken 
down by winds-and tides, by birds and boats, it is no 
joke to get the boat through. 

There were not many birds as yet, though for two 
weeks before they could be heard passing over every 
night. The small return for the hard work and expense 
has led to some grumbling among the unthinking against 
the new law, as opening the season too early, but the 
complaint is groundless, and the chances are it will not 
be changed without further trial. Heretofore the open- 
ing was considered too late, as poachers were supposed 
to play havoc before the law-abiding citizen had any 
chance. This was not true last year, thanks to the 
precautions of Chief of Police Sylvester, the warden of 
the Game and Fish Protective Association of the District: 
but if the birds do not arrive till after Aug. 20 legitimate 
sportsmen will be sure to have equal opportunity with 
the poachers, and it will not be more destructive to the 
game if the game is not here. 

But the responsibility for no shooting this year on 
opening day rests elsewhere than with the law, and that 
is with St. Swithin, It rained on his day, July 15, which 
is supposed to bring forty days and nights of deluge. 
It has not been quite so bad as promised, but it has 
been an unusual season of showers for this locality, and 
without the August drouth. The consequence is the wild 
oats on which the birds feed is still very green, and 
they can get no good of it, and they will not come in 
any great numbers till they can. Aftother season, with 
the oats ripened early the birds will be here all right 
on the first day. There are practically no birds yet on 
the Virginia marshes, but a week’s sunshine and one 
cold night will bring them in plenty. 

The law is all right, and the alternate 


for both birds and hunters. days will be good 


Henry Tatsorr. 





Partridge and Woodcock. 
Smiravitte Frats, N. Y.—Partri 
are more numerous this year tin th mr 
dozen years. A man acquainted with 


woodcock 
have been for a 


up from fifty to one hundred birds in a day's tee? Se 
G. P. Fivnican. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. % 


The Chicken Season, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 26.—The chicken season comes on’ 


as the fishing season draws to a close. Of the two sports, 
shooting and angling, I presume the latter will have the 
longer life in the Western country. Our better fishing 
waters seem to hold their own much better than the shoot- 
ing covers, which once had a reputation. Nowadays if 
you ask a shooter where he is going after chickens, his 
iace will wear one of two expressions. He will either 
look blank or he will look cunning! Probably he does 
not know where he can be sure of getting some sport 
on chickens, but if he does he is apt to prefer to tell 
you about it after he has come back. I do not think 
there is in the West to-day any extended stretch of 
country which can be truthfully called a safe and practical 
chicken region. To-day the sport comes in patches, here 
and there, as there happens to be a few coveys which 
have been overlooked, a few farms which have been pro- 
tected, or a region which has been shot down so close as 
to be abandoned, and which has hence had time to recover 
itself. Of course there will be some large bags of chick- 
ens made in the Dakotas and in Minnesota. I should 
consider that the crop in those States this year, from all 
reports I can obtain, is fully as good as it was last year. 
I am told that northwestern Iowa is good this fall. From 
Nebraska and Kansas I have not heard sufficiently to form 
an opinion. Illinois will as usual furnish some sport here 
and there, in localities which have been carefully pro- 
tected. Lower Wisconsin, more especially that part of 
the State where the hardwood begins to touch the pine 
belt, and where the farms are crowding into the marshes 
and woods, is for this year, as it has been for several years, 
very well worth watching. I have a quiet tip that Bab- 
cock, Wis., on the Milwaukee & St. Paul road, can this 
year show a few birds, and I know of one or two parties 
who are going in there on the first of September. I am 
asked to join a party there, and may get out for a day’s 
shooting on opening day at this point. From Babcock 
on west across the State there are some birds scattered 
here and there, but it is risky business to name any 
definite points, for one does not like to send inquirer. 
into a country which has been devasted by sooners 
There is something peculiar about the prairie chicken. 
A man will wait until the opening of the duck season, and 
he would lose caste even among fellow criminals if he shot 
quail before the law was out, but over a great part of the 
chicken country the offense of early illegal shooting is 
winked at and condoned. It is difficult to explain this 
fact, but it is true, and owing to its truth it is a very 
risky matter to attempt in these days to name any local- 
ity which is sure of offering good sport on prairie chick- 
ens. To be sure, one can go to such points as Fargo, 
N. D.; Pembina, N. D.; Hallock, Minn., and depend 
on getting directions there for fairly decent chicken 
shooting. He could do as well by going to Ruthven, Ia.; 
Algona, Ia.; Emmetsburg, Ia., or other points in the 
natural chicken country. For those asking for territory 
where they can be reasonably sure of sport on this game 
bird, the best advice, and really about only the practica. 
advice, is to go out to some point, in the best chicken 
region, and there get local advice for the hunt. The time 
is coming very rapidly when the twenty-five birds a day 
limit will not be necessary in any State law, for it will 
rarely be the case that one will kill so many birds as that 
in any one day. Yet he can have sport in killing a dozen 
birds, if he hunts in September in a cornfield country. 
The prairie chicken is becoming educated, and is a warier 
bird to-day than he was twenty years ago. 

Col. C. E. Felton, of this city, leaves next week for a 
chicken shooting trip near Springfield, S. D., and I am 
sure I hope he will have good success. Col. Felton is one 
of our best known Chicago sportsmen. He is sixty-eight 
years of age, and gets younger every year. “I am sorry 
to see the Forest AND STREAM take up this idea of shoot- 
ing licenses,” said he to-day. ‘The license idea is all 
wrong. You sporting newspapers have killed off all the 
game in the country, and now you want to fix it so we 
have to pay a big license to get even a little shooting at 
what game there is left.” “Are you going to pay your 
license out in Dakota?” I asked Col. Felton, and he re- 
plied, “Of course I am, and I am going to respect the 
twenty-five birds a day limit. If you see any communi- 
cation coming in about some one killing 125 birds a day 
you will know that I wrote it, but only in my character 
as a sporting writer. I am president of the local branc 
of the Ananias Club.” 


A Few Sooners. =z T 


Chas. Van Drew, residing near Sterling, Ill, was this 
week fined $15 by Justice Weaver, of that city. Mr. Van 
Drew was seen to discharge his gun toward some prairie 
chickens, and was fined for trying to kill them. I would 
hate awfully to be fined for shooting chickens if I couldn’t 
hit them, and this same view seems to have been taken by 
the justice, who remitted the fine. Mr. Van Drew should 
practice a little before going after game. 

At New Ulm, Minn. (which in Minnesota is pronounced 
“Ny Ullum”), Mr. Gust. Brandt, son of the publisher of 
the Fortschritt, was arrested last Monday by Warden 
Geiger, who found five prairie chickens on his person. 
Justice Hennigsen fined Brandt $53, and did not remit the 
fine. A great deal of previous shooting has been going on 
for some time in that part of the country, but this is the 
first arrest up to this time, proof being difficult to secure. 


Quail. 


As the prairie chicken disappears the quail may fairly 
be said to increase, in spite of all the enemies it has to 
encounter. In Minnesota the quail is abundant this fall 
as far north as St. Paul. it is more generally abundant 
in Iowa than it was in the time of my boyhood. In 
Wisconsin it is doing very well, and in Michigan it is 
marching steadily northward in great numbers. Illinois 
never had a better quail crop than.she has this fall, and 
I think the same is practically true of Indiana, where 
the conditions are nearly identical. 


Woodcock. 


One of the best woodcock grounds in the West is along 
the Mississippi River bottoms, above La Crosse, more 


especially in the low grounds near Trempeleau. There is 
wee woodcock country also down the river from La 

rosse. If any sportsman will write to Asher Spicer at 
La Crosse, the latter will take him out, and I think will 
give him a little shooting on woodcock, as he is thor- 
oughly posted in that country. " 

e nkakee River in Indiana is of course a good 
woodcock country, but we do not hear of very many bags 
of woodcock made there nowadays. The fact that we do 
not ‘hear of them has nothing to do with the fact that 
they are made. The early woodcock and the early wood 
duck are still considered legitimate sources of revenue 
for quite a class of population, resident and non-resident, 
who hunt in Indiana. E. Houcs. 

480 Caxton Burtpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


The Sultan of Johore and His Tiger.’ 


WHEN a young Sultan goes a-tigering in the jungle and 
gets the striped pig-thief, he deserves to see his picture in 
print. We copy it from the London Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News, which says of him: The young 
Sultan of Johore is distinguishing himself as a shikari. A 
well-built and manly young fellow, His Highness fre- 
quently goes on big game expeditions on foot, and de- 
pending almost entirely on his own skill with the rifle. 


I A a at 
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THE SULTAN OF JOHORE AND HIS TIGER, 


Our illustration shows the Sultan standing behind his 
latest kill, a magnificent full-grown tiger. The beast had 
been after a Chinaman’s pigs at a place about a couple of 
miles from the palace at Johore (the south of the main- 
land of the Malay Peninsula, and only fifteen miles from 
Singapore). The Sultan went after him and turned him 
out of some jungle about 3oyds. off, his first shot break- 
ing the spine and his second piercing the skull. The 


Malays are naturally very proud of their plucky young 
sovereign. ; 


<<: (Canadian Game Export. 


By Customs Department Memorandum No. 1063 B, 
dated Aug. 16, 1899, deer killed by sportsmen may be ex- 
ported under the following conditions, the term deer com- 
prising deer, caribou and moose: 

The deer may be exported only at the customs ports of 
Halifax, Yarmouth, Macadam Junction, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Fort Erie, Windsor, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and such other ports as 
shall from time to time by the Minister of Customs be 
designated for the export of deer. 

The exportation of deer in the carcass or parts there- 
of (except as to cured deer heads and hides of deer) shall 
be permitted only during or within fifteen days after the 
open season. 

No person shall in one pear export more than the whole 
or parts of two deer, nor shall exportation of such deer be 
made by the same person on more than two occasions 
during one calendar year. A non-resident exporter must 
show his license to the collector of customs. 


Nova Scotia Moose. 


I am sending you a short article about Nova Scotia as 
a hunting ground, because I know Forest AND STREAM 
has the largest number of readers among the sports- 
men. My particular object is to bring to the notice of 
sportsmen the fact that we have the best hunting grounds 
for moose in North America. I have been in the woods 
for ten or twelve years every fall. With your kind per- 
mission I shall give our American (we are all Americans) 
United States sporting men some idea of how they may 
reach the greatest moose grounds on this continent. 

Sportsmen can leave New York or Boston and be on the 
hunting grounds in two or three days—we shall say three 
days at the outside. 

There are different routes: The all rail, the Plant 
steamship line, the Yarmouth steamship line, all of which 
leave Boston directly for Nova Scotia. 

In purchasing tickets, I should advise buying a return 
ticket on either of these routes for New Glasgow, which 
will be the same price as if purchased to Eureka Junction, 
Nova Scotia. 

Arriving at Eureka Junction on the Intercolonial 
way, the sportsman will change cars and take the train 
gome over the Nova, Scotia Steel Company’s road to 

unny Brae, where, after a beautiful drive through ten 
miles of fascinating scenery, he will arrive at the West 


Rail- 


‘ 


River, St. Mary’s. Here the sportsman can make his 
headquarters at the Pictou House, kept by the ever-oblig- 
ing Mr. Angus McDonald. Arriving at St. Mary’s the 
guide will have to be looked up, for I should advise al! 
sportsmen to secure a guide before he leaves home. 

‘The West River of St. a is beautifully situated, 
with high hills.on either side. Here, in the woods over the 
mountains, on the flatlands, which are dotted with beau- 
tiful large lakes, is the home of the moose. These animals 
have a vast extent of territory, but it will not be un- 
likely that with a good guide the hunter will not be 
many days in fetching down the king of the forest. The 
season opens in Nova Scotia Oct. 1. time will quickly 
arrive. The prospects were never better than this fall. I 
am told that moose have frequently been seen dashing 
across the path of.prospectors during the past few weeks. 

There are several good callers, but probably the man 
who was most successful in bringing up a moose in the 
past years is Mr. David Smith, of Smithfield, West River, 
St. Mary’s, Guysboro county, Nova Scotia. He is a man 
who has been trusted in every particular, and if Dave 
cannot get a moose no other need try. 

I feel confident that if sporting men in the New England 
States would give the hunting grounds of Nova Scotia a 
fair trial they would not go cis disappointed. 

K. M. S. 





Vermont Law Enforcement. 


NortH FerrispurcH, Vt., Aug. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last Wednesday night the Burlington Free 
Press reports: “Wednesday night Deputy State Warden 
Ramsey (better known in Ripton and Rutland as the 
‘Tramp Warden,’ from the fact that some of the officers 


_ of those places some time ago came near arresting him 


for a tramp while he was working up cases there), ar- 
rived at Vergennes from Little Otter Creek with two dis- 
tinguished prisoners—Dr. Henry Furman, of Malone, 
N. Y., a former Vermonter, who is also an expert on 
insanity cases, and who figured in the Mildred Brewster 
case, and Rev. Andrew U. Ogilvie, of Elkhart, Ind., 
formerly chaplain of the State prison at Windsor, whom 
he caught in the early evening engaged in breaking the 
game laws of the State by shooting ducks out of season, 
and in whose possession he found one duck as the result 
of their united skill. They were brought before Justice 
Moulton and pleaded guilty, and were fined $10 apiece 
and costs, amounting to $28.17. 

“It is a shame that such men are so unprincipled as 
to break the laws of the State. The sentiment of every 
law-abiding citizen that such conduct, especially by one 
of the cloth, who of all men should carefully avoid conduct 
so much at variance with his profession, is severely de- 
nounced. The humorous side of this disreputable affair 
came out when the doctor and the reverend gentleman 
bought back the duck, which was ‘only a little one,’ pay- 
ing for it 25 cents.” 

This is the first arrest made for illegal shooting on 
the Little Otter which has come to my notice, and 
Warden Ramsey is to be congratulated on convicting 
these sooners, 

If a little more such work was done here that class of 
campers who camp along the shores of Lake Champlain 
and decorate the shade trees in front of their camps with 
the pelts of minks and other fur-bearing animals killed 
in July and August and sneak in on the flocks of young 
ducks, just a little sooner than is legal, would soon 
conclude to respect our State laws or stay at home. 

Messrs, Furman and Ogilvie have no doubt come to 
the conclusion that Vermont ducks are a little high, but 
the better class of shooters here feel they have paid little 
enough for their game, and got a free advertisement in 
our leading local dailies thrown in. FERRIS. 


West Virginia. 


WARDENSVILLE, W. Va., Aug. 23.—The hunting season is 
coming on. We have plenty deer, turkeys, pheasants and 
quail. Black bass and trout in season. Capon River is a 
beautiful stream. T. B. W. 


——— 


The Choristers. 


{From the Philadelphia North American.] 


THERE’s a little band of singers ; 
Every evening comes and lingers 

"Neath the window of my cottage in the trees; 
And with dark they raise their voices, 
While the gathering night rejoices, 

And the leaves join in the chorus with the breeze. 


Then the twinkling stars come out 
To enjoy the merry rout, 
And the squirrels range themselves upon a log; 


And the fireflies furnish light, 3 
That they read their notes aright— : 
The katydid, the cricket and the frog. 


All the night I hear them singing; 
Through my head their tunes are ringing— 
Strains of music straight from Mother Nature’s heart; 
Now the katydid and cricket, 
From the deep of yonder thicket; 
Then the croaking frog off yonder drones his part. 


By and by the moon appears, 
As the midnight hour nears, 
And her smiles dispel the low’ring mist and fog; 
Then the mirth is at its height, 
And glorify the —- 
The katydid, cricket and frog. 





DON’T SHOOT 
until you SEE your deer—and see that 
it is a deer and not a man. 
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Hex and Fiver Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst amp Stream. L 


In the New Dominion. 


THE years 1897 and 1898 were wet years, and the 
people grumbled because there was not enough fair 
weather to cure their hay; but it takes such a year as this 
to bring them to their senses, and long for the rains they 
despised. The poor fish are faring badly. The West 
Fork of Greenbrier River stinks with the dead brook 
trout, and on the smaller streams are signs of where 
harpies have drained the pools and taken the trout by 
wholsale. This season bids fair to undo the good work 
of the wet years in stocking the streams. 

Pocahontas county will soon be open to the world, for 
a thousand laborers are at work building a railroad along 
the banks of the once sequestered Greenbrier River, and 
we fear the worst. The railroad hands have always dyna- 
mite at hand, and are desperate characters. They com- 
mit the unpardonable sin of dynamiting the fish. The 
work has just commenced, but the dull boom of dyna- 
mite has already been heard after dark, when we know 
that it it not used for any legitimate purpose. The new 
road follows the bank of the river for ninety-eight 
miles, and is to be built within a year. We hope that 
enough bass will creep in the safe places in the rocks 
and escape to restock the stream. This railroad deyelop- 
ment is sudden and unexpected, and very welcome in 
every way except hunting and fishing, as we are all glad 
down to the bottom of our souls that we are going to 
have a railroad. As much as we delight in hunting and 
fishing, we who have to work for a living must hold that 
“sport is of our life a thing apart, and not our whole ex- 
istence,” to paraphrase a familiar quotation. 

A part of the development of the Greenbrier Valley 
which set the fishermen to objecting was the establishing 
an- unusually large pulp mill about forty miles from the 
mouth of the river. The fishermen and a small town 
which took its drinking water from the Greenbrier pro- 
tested vigorously, and threatened to apply for an in- 
junction, that vague, formless, paralyzing influence of 
courts; and behold! the company pulled up the stakes 
it had set for thirty-seven acres of buildings and crossed 
the divide into Virginia, to pollute the headwaters of the 
noble James, and those few devoted fishermen and water- 
workers were the cause—or atleast the pretext—for moving, 
and they have been the subject of as much abuse and vitu- 
peration as ever was heaped on the heads of a few offend- 
ing mortals. And now, when the would-be fisherman fishes 
all day in the Greenbrier without getting a nibble—and 
their name is legion—he thinks about that protest, and his 
soul boils within him, and he says, “And it was for this 
that Virginia instead of West Virginia secured the big- 
gest pulp mill in the world,” and goes home and writes 
to the papers about it. 

I think myself the objectors are a little frightened at 
the effect of their protesting, and having tried to ‘raise 
the devil are scared at the apparition. I think, too, that 
they showed a vein of selfishness that should be foreign 
to the makeup of the sportsman. I know there are plenty 
of men who will say that every man has a right as an 
individual to block the development of a section by 
insisting on one of his minor inalienable rights, and is 
justified in asserting it; but in this particular case I 
belong to the majority, who have been bewailing the loss 
of the greatest industry that ever was offered to this 
State, and we were willing to sacrifice one of the choicest 
of streams for it. 

The trees are being sheared away 1ooft. from the edge 
of the water, letting more sunshine fall on the river. The 
railroad will run where there has never been even a pub- 
lic county road, and every pool in the Greenbrier will be 
easy to reach. Along the east bank of the river for the 
entire distance of ninety-eight miles are well-known 
deer stands, each bearing a name familiar to all the 
people of the locality, and it is safe to say that from the 
car windows these stands can be seen at intervals of 
half a mile or less, each of which has been the scene of 
stirring hunting events. 

The country is to be developed, but we will pay the 
price for the busy times promised in the loss of our 
forests. They can be cut but once in our time, and much 
of the land will be nothing but a barren waste of brush, 
instead of a wide reach of stately trees. 

Catching a basket of fish has been a very uncertain 
thing this year, and it is all but impossible to induce 
them to rise to a fly. Near the mouth of the river, how- 
ever, two bass of 3%4lbs. each were caught at one cast. 
At Alderson a man was fishing from the county bridge 
with a stiff bait rod. He hooked a fish weighing 4lbs. 
9oz., and lifted it out of the water and deposited it on 
the floor of the bridge by the power of his elbow. 

The boom company on this river have a very vexatious 
dam, and they have afforded very poor facilities for 
bass to pass over it. In soenins of it, a lawyer said it 
looked like mill dam people expected the fish to get out 
on the bank and get around their dams. This dam was 
drained the other day, and after the water had sub- 
sided a catfish weighing 2olbs. was discovered stranded 
on a riffle, and was killed with a pike-pole by a lumber- 
man. The whole neighborhood had catfish steak. for 
supper. 

An eel was speared in the river this year. There 
are v few to found west of the crest of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, but all that have ever been taken are 
large. There are about as many eels in the Greenbrier 
as there are in land-locked waters, and in its tributaries 
none. 

The condition of this country in this season of drought 
is very much like that described in the “Jungle Book.” 
The small streams of the woods are entirely dry, and in 
what are ordinarily mountain torrents the fisherman can 
fish all day dryshod. The water is so clear, however. 
that the fish are easily alarmed, and they hide under the 
rocks. If a man crawls over rocks with a snake-like 
motion when he sees a trout lying in the foot of a pool 











and gets a fly over it with an awkward side swipe he has 
Se re anes: Ging brings very 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


Since the waters have dwindled so I have had one 
trip into the heart of the wilderness. We packed our 
freight to the usual place, and arrived in the afternoon. 
Then we discovered that some one had found the cave 
where we had hid our cooking utensils for many years 
and carried away everything. We were in a desperate 
situation. It was twelve miles over the roughest bridle 
path ever trod by horses to the first house. But it hap- 
pened that we had two loaves of bread—the first time 
we ever went there with a supply of bread, it being our 
custom to bake bread as soon as we had made our 
camp. We had bread and butter, and we were like the 
princess who said she saw no occasion for anybody starv- 
ing; she would eat bread and butter before she starved! 
But we did not come out to fast. We sent Joe, the black 
cook, back for a baker, pot, frying-pan and other neces- 


sary articles, and scattered off for trout, after demolish- - 


ing a camp we found, which probably belonged to the 
thieves. ; 

We came back with a hundred or so good trout, and 
no way to cook them except to give them a smoky broil 
at the fire. We were about to make a dry supper on 
bread and butter, when we thought of our big new 
coffee-pot. We filled it full of big trout, standing them 
on their heads, and pouring in water brought to a boil 
let them cook a few minutes. We made a sauce with 
butter, flour, lemon juice and the soup off the fish, and 
had the best dish of boiled trout it has ever been my lot 
to share. That bountiful supply of the most toothsome 
dish turned famine into a feast. The next day we were 
in shape to cook everything which came our way. 

I kept account of the number of fish I brought into 
camp during the week we spent there, and it amounted 
to 195. There were eight in the party, and as some did 
not care to fish, it kept those who did fish working to 
bring in enough to form this, the principal item of diet. 

A trout over a foot long in West Virginia is a rarity, 
but out of that number I caught three which exceeded 
that length, two of 13in. each and one of 14in. 

All of these were unusually large trout for this section, 
as one is likely to take a thousand without getting one 
over a foot long. Of that number I took my entire 
catch except one with fly, but that one was one of the 
big ones. It was taken from a baited pool just as the 
rain dashed down on the water. 

The largest one was got in a big, clear pool, where 
the bed of the stream widened behind me so that I 
could cast at least soft. of line. He boiled up like a bass 
and gave me a fine tussle in landing him. 

The third trout was by far the finest fish, and his 
taking gave me an hour of the keenest of sport. I 
found a deep pool, surrounded by rocks, one of which 
was as large as a small cottage. I had caught a big 
trout there going up, and another one rose, but did not 
take the fly. Coming back I crawled to the top of the 
largest boulder and cast over the pool, and a big trout 
rose to the fly, but before he could reach it a tre- 
mendous fellow interposed himself between the trout 
and the fly, and neither took it. It seemed as if the big 
trout had compelled the smaller trout to abandon a 
manifest intention of taking the bait. Of coure I lusted 
after that trout, which looked bigger that he really was. 
I dropped back and smoked a pipe, and made a cast 
from another quarter, and the same thing occurred. I 
only made the one cast and retired. This time I ate my 
lunch, consisting of a biscuit and piece of bacon, and 
had another pipe, and then cast from the lower end of 
the pool. The.two trout rose again in the same way, 
the big one dashing in in time to save his companion. 
I was prepared then to maintain that the big trout’s 
object was to keep the smaller trout from taking the fly, 
and if I had quit then I might possibly have asked the 
ForEST AND STREAM feaders to believe that there was 
a missionary trout in the North Fork of Cranberry 
which warned its brethren away from the snare of the fish- 
erman. When’I tried the pool the fourth time I got no 
rise until a fingerling dashed at it and got hooked. 
Then I stepped to ,the side of the pool, and found that 
the trout had been rising from under a sunken tree 
in about 6ft. of water. With about roft. of line I let 
my cast of flies sink to the bottom and jiggered them to 
the top. I had no well-defined hope of this sort of 
juggling succeeding, but as I brought the flies up the 
third or fourth time, I saw a flash of crimson, and I had 
him. He was a strong fish and fought a good fight, but 
he was landed. Even: in the strand where I was gloat- 
ing over him he died hard, 

While on that trip a medical gentleman and myself 
went to walk in the woods and lost ourselves beauti- 
fully, and walked seven hours before we got back to 
camp. I am not ashamed of having lost my way, and 
the best woodsman will be the last to ridicule any one 
for having done so. They know that such a thing is 
possible with any one. On that wonderful tramp we saw 
bear sign. A large rotten log was literally torn to pieces 
and scattered around. This must have been the work of 
a big bear searching for grubs. 

ANDREW PRICE. 
*MARLINTON, W. Va. 


Arrow Wood for Rods. 


Jupce S. H. Greeneg, of Portland, Ore., sends us this 
note from the Oregonian: “It has long been known that 
the wood of the brush or shrub called by the Indians 
“arrow wood,” and which is common in this State, is very 
suitable for making fishing rods, and many a fisherman 
who has been so unfortunate as to break a joint of his 
rod has had it replaced by a joint of arrow wood, which 
made a good substitute. A man at Oregon City has been 
making some very fine light rods of this wood, one of 
which is now owned by Judge Greene, of this city, an 
ardent sportsman, by whom it is highly prized. A test was 





lately made of the strength of an arrow wood rod as’ 


compared with lancewood and split bamboo. It was 
found that lancewood broke under a strain of 111bs., split 
bamboo under i8lbs., and arrow wood under 27lbs. It 
may be that arrow wood is the coming wood for fishing 
rods and will supplant lancewood, greenheart, bamboo, 
Bethabara and the various other woods which have, from 
time to time, been used in the manufacture of fishing rods. 
It is not to be found in large pieces, but plenty can be 
fomna of a length and size suitable for making fishing 
tods, eo : 


ee 
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ANGLING NOTES. 


Pacific Salmon and Artifictal Fly, 


In a previous note upon the subject of the Pacific sal- 


mon taking the artificial fly when cast in the same manner- 


that it is successfully presented to the Atlantic salmon, I 
admitted that my former belief that the Pacific salmon 
would, or might be made to, take the fly under such con- 
ditions, could well be shaken if Mr. Henry P. Wells had 
made the effort and failed. I know Mr. Wells to be such 
a careful, painstaking man in everything pertaining to ex- 
periments in angling, and an experienced salmon fisher- 
man, who fished with his head as well as with his fly, that 
it did not seem to me to be the proper thing to set up a 
belief against his practice, but he writes me fully about 
his experience with the Pacific salmon, and it appears 
from his letter, which follows, that his experiments with 
the fly were not conclusive: 

New York, Aug. 16—My Dear Mr. Cheney: Business 
pressure compels me at times to fall behindhand in read- 
ing up my copies of the Forest AND STREAM. This being 
an afternoon of unexpected leisure, I began to work up 
my arrears and found three articles which particularly 
interested me. The first was by you in the paper of June 
17 in reference to Mr. Kipling’s experiences in salmon 
fishing near Portland, Ore.; the next, an article by Mr. 
Beadleston, in the paper of July 22, in which he briefly 
describes his and my efforts in that direction on Mr. Kip- 
ling’s ground; and third and last, an article of yours in 
the paper of July 29. 

Your article last mentioned concludes with these 
words: 

“For the same reason, I have believed that when salmon 
are fresh run and on the rise they are not particular as to 
the name of the fly if it is properly presented, and that 
Pacific salmon would prove no exception. I say I have 
believed, for Mr. Wells’ trial may well cause me not to 
be too cock sure when belief is confronted by practice.” 

Do no abandon your old belief, but be firm in the faith 
until something happens to shake it which is entitled to 
much more weight than my brief essay. 

As you are aware, angling in an unfamiliar country 
where nothing in the nature of a guide is obtainable, and 
sight-seeing do not fellowship together. Mr. Beadleston 
and I were obliged to leave Portland in the morning, drive 
out to Clackamas Creek, do our fishing and get back to 
Portland the same evening. How far this point was from 
our hotel in Portland I cannot now remember, but I know 
we lost our way and that the ridé was a protracted busi- 
ness with dust as in the wreck of a flour mill. 

However, we got there at last, and found a fine-looking 
river, perhaps as much as 6oyds. wide, as I recollect it. 
An island divided this river into two equal branches. 
Immediately below the island, and where the branches of 
the river again united on its way to the sea, a rack was 
run across the river from bank to bank, completely barring 
the stream.’ This rack was composed of slats a couple of 
inches thick and perhaps 2 or 3in. apart. The lower ends 
were embedded in the bottom of the stream, the upper 
ends projecting several feet above the water and inclining 
down stream. Along the up-stream side of this rack ran 
a foot bridge about 2ft. wide. 

Below this rack lay the Chinook salmon in plain sight. 
Mr. Beadleston very modestly estimated their average 
weight at 3olbs. My recollection is that we saw none not 
much heavier. Judging from their length, as compared 
with the Atlantic salmon, and allowing for their greater 
depth, I remember that I thought two of those we saw 
fully equaled, if they did not exceed. 6olbs. in weight. 
Some thirty fish were plainly visible. 

They were in fearful condition, battered to a degree that 
one would have thought would be fatal by jumping against 
the rack in their efforts to get up stream. I remember 
one, the skin on the left side of the head of which was 
almost completely stripped off and hanging down from 
the lower jaw like a loose piece of cloth. All of them, as 


I recollect it, without exception were more or less so 
bruised. 


Now the “ way to reach these salmon, owing to the 
nature of the banks, was from this foot bridge, and the 
only shelter from sight was a post about 9 or 10in. in 
diameter. 

It is true, as Mr. Beadleston says, we tried all the 
more popular salmon flies with considerable persistence. 
We tried and rested the water, and tried and rested the 
water again and again. Tackle, rod, line, leadcr and flies 
were all right, if one may judge by their former efficiency 
on Canadian salmon rivers, and they were handled in the 
way which experience has shown to be the most killing 
in those waters. Every cast made passed over and within 
easy fishing distance of one or more fish. Once I thought 
one salmon moved slightly as if he had contemplated tak- 
ing the fly and then had changed his mind, but that 
was all. 

I need not say to one of your experience that, under 
these conditions, this experiment has no bearing whatever 
on the question whether the Chinook salmon will take the 
fly or not. Located immediately below an obstruction 
which they had endeavored in vain to surmount, and bat- 
tered and bruised in their efforts so to do, I think you 
will agree with me that no Atlantic salmon would have 
acted differently. 

As to the fishing above the rack, the water there held a 
number of steelhead salmon, but as far as we could tell, no 
Chinook salmon. These steelhead salmon took the fly very 
readily, but they were no meat for a 15ft. split bamboo 
salmon rod. I find from my notes made at the time, that 
Mr. Beadleston and I, turn and turn about (for we had 
but the one rod), took ten of these steelhead salmon. gaffing 
the first two until we found out what they were like, and 
then tailing the rest, removing the hook and setting them 
at liberty below the rack. Most of them were taken on a 
No. 4 Pennel silver-doctor fly. The largest fish was 36in. 
long, but weighed only 11lbs. Indeed, to borrow one of 
our old friend John Danforth’s quaint expressions, they 
were all quite “lathy.” The date was Aug. 4, 1809. 

It was at this point above the rack that I judge, from 
ee Mr. Kipling’s article, that he must have taken his 


Ss) ° 
Notwithstanding our experiment, if such it be 
called, I am still frm in the belief that enaek reaaenely 


favorable conditions the Chinook salmon, if it takes the 
spoon, as it undoubtedly does, will also take the fly. It is 
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possible that flies much larger than are customary on 
Canadian rivers may be essential to success. I have seen 
times on Canadian rivers when I could get nothing with a 
fly smaller than a 3.0, and again when I could get nothing 
with a fly larger than a No. 8. 

I carried my salmon rod all the way to Alaska in my 
hand on purpose to try the Chinook salmon with the fly, 
but the hereinbefore described opportunity was the only 
one we had. Salmon were abundant in many places we 
visited, but in all the rivers we saw, except the Clackamas, 
the water was hopelessly turbid with mud brought down 
by the melting snows upon the adjacent mountains. 

When we first arrived at Clackamas we were warned 
by the custodian not to fish below the rack. But whether 
because he had never seen a salmon rod handled before 
and was interested therein, or because he was pleased that 
after killing two fish we treated the rest with tenderness 
and restored them uninjured to the water, or because he 
was interested in the question whether the Chinook salmon 
would take the fly, or because he saw we were fly-fisher- 
men, pure and simple, and thought it would amuse us and 
do his fish no harm, I do not know. But at all 
events, after we had taken our tenth steelhead and had 
had enough and were preparing to take down our rod, the 
custodian told us we might try below the rack. I mention 
this in justice to him that he may not be thought to have 
been remiss in his duty, and in justice to ourselves that we 
may not be suspected of poaching. 

Though I have never seen a Chinook salmon taken with 
a spoon, I have heard of it so often and from so many 
different sources, that I no more doubt it has been fre- 
quently done than I doubt the existence of Africa, which 
also I have never: seen. 

Assuming this to be the fact, then to my mind it is 
almost irrational to suppose that a fly would be boy- 
cotted if of the same size and general appearance, and if 
it were presented under the same conditions. Of course 
trolling with a spoon, if mere taking of fish be alone con- 
sidered, is far more killing than fishing with the fly in the 
manner customary in salmon fishing; which method I un- 
derstand alone to be implied when the question whether 
the Chinook salmon will take the fly is debated. 

The troller can cover far more water in a given time 
and can fish at any depth he chooses, while the fly-fisher- 
man covers his water much more slowly and must display 
his fly within rft. or so of the surface. Not only does this 
give the spoon the advantage in almost any water, but 
also in the rdnge of water, since the fly-fisherman must 
select a place where the water is comparatively shallow 
and where the path of the fish is restricted. 

That the Chinook salmon, since it takes the spoon, will 
also take some type of fly I have no doubt. The thing to 
discover is what type of fly. The facts, as far as I know 
them, seem to indicate that some departure from the flies 
used on the Atlantic seaboard is at least worth trying. 

No day’s or even week’s trial, except by great good 
luck, can solve this problem. Aside from the kind and 
size of fly and the manner of its presentation, remains the 
question where ought one to fish—in fresh, brackish or 
salt water? Experience has taught us where to fish for 
the Atlantic salmon, but it by no means follows with cer- 
tainty that the Chinook salmon is of the same mind and 
taste. 

That the fish with which we are familiar and which only 
etiter fresh water to spawn, become very lazy and difh- 
cult to move after they have been in fresh water some 
time, we all know. This would seem to suggest a trial 
in brackish or salt water—in other words, to try the fish 
either just before or when they first begin to run. 

I am very much inclined to think that past lack of suc- 
cess is very likely in great part due to too small a fly, and 
that it was used over stale fish. An examination of the 
most successful spoon, and a study of where and how it 
has been most successfully used, could hardly fail to be 
profitable. Until a fly of approximately the same size and 
general effect has been tried with some persistency in as 
nearly the same manner as possible, it seems to me we are 
in no position to conclude that the Chinook salmon will 
not take the fly. A day’s failure by an Atlantic salmon 
fisherman with his Atlantic flies in fresh water, possibly 
over stale fish, seems to me very slim ground for the con- 
clusion that the Chinook salmon will not take the fly; and 
as far as I know, this is about all the present basis there 
is for that conclusion. 

I might add as the merest suggestion, that from the 
limited amount of information I was able to acquire I 
thought if I could find a place in brackish, or better 
still, salt water, wherc it was not too deep and where the 
fish bunched, I should try a nice, beautiful silver- 
doctor about 3in. long with the inspiration of hope. 

Your friend, 
Henry P. WELLs. 

It is a pleasure to read Mr. Wells’ letter and present 
it to the readers of Forest AND STREAM, for I can now 
return to my old belief that if the Pacific salmon will take 
a spoon they will as certainly take a fly, particularly as 
evidence is coming in from time to time that the salmon 
of the West have taken the fly. Another friend writes me 
from California, dating his letter San Jose: “Noting 
what you say in Forest anp StreEAM of July 29 in regard 
to the Pacific salmon taking the fly, my mind reverts to 
some statement made on that subject some time ago. Re- 
ferring to my notes, I quote as follows: ‘It has been dis- 
covered that salmon will take the fly in Oregon waters 
away from tide water. In the Clackamas the fishing was 
best from May 20 to June 15. The favorite fly is or a 
reddish cast, and is hard to describe, but can be bought in 
Portland. The most killing fly is one with wine body and 
brown speckled wings. ‘Others used were black-hackles, 
coachman, professor and bright red flies. In Forest AND 
Srream, Vol. 41, No. 8, p. 166, Podgers tells of catching 
salmon in the Navarro River, California, with the ordinary 
brown-hackles, with peacock body of the ordinary size for 
trout. On one occasion he caught twelve fine fish in suc- 
cession on this fly.’” 

If those who have had experience with Pacific fish on 
the fiy would follow the example of Mr. Wells and specify 
the kind of fish killed, it would help to arrive at a clearer 
understanding of the question. It is the Chinook, quinnat, 
king or Columbia River salmon chiefly that is meant when 
the question has arisen, will they rise to the fly? The 
steelhead is a trout, and is called salmon trout, and there 
has been no question about its rising to the fly. Un- 
fortunately, per , the fish was first classified as “steel- 
head salmon,” the name sticks to it even now that it 
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is recognized as a trout. The steelhead have been planted 


‘in New York waters, and where less than two years old 


have risen ravenously to the artificial fly, and they promise 
to make a valuable addition to our game fishes, but this is 
not the fish that is meant when Pacific salmon is men- 
tioned as rising or not rising to the fly. - 


Carp. 

A few years ago a public document contained a state- 
ment that the planting of German carp in waters inhabited 
by other fish should be discouraged, for instead of being 
strict vegetarians, as was heralded when they were intro- 
duced into the United States from Europe, they had been 
convicted of eating the spawn of better fish, and they 
were no more desirable as a food fish than some of our 
common fishes which they might displace. I was charged 
with being the author of this recommendation, and a 
newspaper published in the interest of the commercial 
fisheries intimated in an editorial article that the recom- 
mendation was not well founded because the carp brought 
a round price in European markets, where it was highly 
regarded as a food fish. Since the time that article was 
published, the carp has been growing more and more, in 
disfavor in this country when planted in waters containing 
other fish, and its spawn-eating propensities have been 
brought out more clearly and more certainly. In one of 
my notes in Forest AND STREAM I described the result of 
planting carp in one of the finest trout streams in this 
State, and mentioned them as great water hogs, fouling a 
once clear stream and unfitting it for the trout native to 
it. Very recently two committees of men waited upon 
the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission of New York 
asking that the Commmission take steps to remove the 
carp from streams where they had been planted and in- 
creased to such a degree as to be detrimental to fishes 
native to the water. A member of the fish committee of 
the Tuxedo Club told me that carp had been seen to crowd 
black bass from their spawning beds that they miggnt eat 
the bass spawn. This club has made great effort to re- 
move the carp by netting and even by drawing down 
the water in the ponds containing them, with no suc- 
cess, which leads the club to believe that the carp may be 
disposed of and removed from the water to an extent 
which will insure the welfare of the black bass. It is so 
much easier to put fish into ponds and streams than to get 
them out once they are established that care, and great 
care, should be exercised in introducing new species of 
fish into any waters. Properly planted in proper waters 
the carp is a very good fish and much esteemed as food. 

I have just read what is said of the carp by Mr. John 
Ritterhaus, of Pittsburg, and I wish every one in this 
country who has an itching to plant carp could also read 
the article, for there is more common sense in it about 
carp and carp centers than in any article I have read 
concerning this fish. If Mr. Ritterhaus could have spoken 
as plainly and as clearly years ago it would have been of 
vast benefit to those who have blindly planted carp 
without the slightest idea of what the result would be on 
the waters planted. He says many things I have been 
tempted to say about the carp, but which I have hesitated 
to say, because I am not a carp breeder, but his father 
was a famous carp culturist in Westphalia, Germany, and 
he speaks with authority on a-subject which he under- 
stands, and does not handle it with gloves. I think every 
one who has had experience with carp in this country will 
agree fully with Mr. Ritterhaus, and it may not be too 
late to prevent the planting of carp in unsuitable waters 


if his advice is followed, as there is still a considerable 
demand for carp. 


“The carp is the hog of the fish family. Would you turn a hog 
loose in the stubble field in which ateile are nesting and expect 
to rear broods of the bird? No! Well, then, don’t plant the 
carp where he can devour the spawn of game fish. Would you eat 
a hog killed fresh from the barnyard? No! Then how’can you 
expect to find carp fit to eat that has got fat in a stream or pond 
reeking with filth? You fatten the hog on grass and roots and 
grain, and you keep him where he can’t destroy other valuable 
animal life. Put your carp where he’ll do no damage and feed him 
as you would a hog that is being fattened for prime pork. Arti- 
ficial culture—that’s the secret of carp raisifg.” 

Thus Mr. Ritterhaus proceeds to explain. Tris father was a gen- 
eral farmer in Westphalia, but made a specialty of raising carp 
for the market, The firmness, whiteness and flavor of flesh of his 
carp ——— favorably with the finest of non-game fresh water 
fish, and brought big prices. Far from being a food for the poor, 
Ritterhaus’ carp were eaten only in the families of the wealthy. His 
carp ponds were visited from far and wide, and furnished the text 
for chapters in many preceoss German books on pisciculture. As 
Ritterhaus also raised game fish, particularly pike, his farm con- 
tained a complicated system of ponds which could be emptied into 
one another. In the pike ponds it was a question of the survival 
of the fittest, so that there was but little danger of the water’s be- 
coming too populous Of pike life.‘ The carp ponds, on the con- 
trary, became oy overfilled, but the surplus small fish were 
handy as live food for the pike. 

The introduction of carp, as done by the United States Fish 
Commission, was a mistake, the younger Mr. Ritterhaus says, and 
why it was he explains thus: Two hundred years ago the carp 
was a favorite food fish in England, and about one hundred years 
ago the artificially raised carp acquired a similar fame in Ger- 
many. With the development of the sea fisheries in England and 
the improvement of facilities for transporting fish across that island 
carp culture died out, so that there is to-day hardly a reminder in 
an actual carp pond of the many former ponds on large estates. In 
Germany, however, fish has_ grown no cheaper and artificial fish 
culture is still flourishing. Ruitterhaus points out that in ancient 
times, as is shown by German foik lore, the river carp was good 
eating; but that was alone large cities had grown up and polluted 
the streams. The good reputation of the carp for the last half 
century in Germany is almost solely due to articficial culture, 
though excellent ones are to this day caught in the lower lying 
Alpine lakes. 3 

he carp is naturally a ae feeder, but as Ritterhaus says, so 
is the hog, yet raising and preparation of hog meat is one of the 
greatest industries of the country. ¢ Fish Commission, in his 
opinion, should not have introduced the carp. promiscuously in the 
open streams, but should have established ponds, where carp cul- 
eture could have been brought in all its stages, from the spawn 
to the grown and artificially fattened fish. his plan, if followed 
out, Mr. Ritterhaus believes would have resulted in a great in- 
dustry which would to-day supply a large part of the people with 

a wholesome, tasting food. $ 3 

“Hardly had the carp been introduced,” said Mr. Ritterhaus, 
“when the newspapers and other publications were full of tales 
about the fish ensaeh to disgust any ordinary person. It was said 
that the carp could live best in almost stagnant water, that the 
food of the fish refuse, and 
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small to hurt a.5 or 6lb. carp, we kept our fattening sag on the 
go. Too m exercise would have meant a loss of many 
pounds of fish meat, so the clay bottom furnished a handy place 
of refuge from the pike. The carp took advantage of it, too, but 
always rose to the surface when the gong that we used to beat 
told them their meal time had come. 

“There is no comparison to be made between a carp fattened as 
I have described and one that feeds in a poluted river. Even carp 
that live in a bass stream are not the best eating. Not being a 
game fish, they are obliged to pick up, their living as best they 
can, and no doubt their food is not/of the choicest, although bass 
spawn is one of their delicacies. But a properly fed carp, raised 
in a pond fed by a constant stream of running water, cooked in 
the right way, makes an excellent dish. Has the carp as fine a 
fiavor as a trout or a bass? It hasn’t, I'll admit, but then pork 
isn’t venison and the barnyard duck isn’t canvasback, nor is the 
chicken grouse. Didn’t you ever eat pork, or chicken, or tame 

uck?” 


I am of the opinion that it might be money well in- 
vested to print the statements of Mr. Ritterhaus in a circu- 
lar and spread it broadcast over the land that every would- 
be carp planter may be informed of the nature of the fish 
before it is introduced into any waters that do not now 
contain it. 


End of the Salmon Season, 


A letter has just come to me from Mr. Archibald 
Mitchell giving information about the fishing in the Risti- 
gouche since the time I printed his last letter: “Have 
you observed that this has been an unusual fishing season 
on the Ristigouche? The fishing was much better in July 
than in June. Mr. Ayer killed seventeen fish the week 
after I left, and it took me five weeks, lacking one day, to 
kill thirteen. Rev. Newman Smyth and son fished our 
water after Mr. Ayer returned home and killed fifteen 
fish the first three days, two rods. They fished altogether 
six days and got twenty-one fish. Mr. Ayer’s two sons, 
Fred and Nat, fished on the Tobique and killed eighty 
salmon, the two largest weighing 26lbs. each, killed by 
Nat. That was good enough fishing for anybody, and the 
river appears to have improved under protection.” 


Drouth and Trout. 


On Aug. 18 I drove for ten miles through a cloud of 
dust which enveloped horses, carriage and occupants to 
reach a trout stream and follow it for a distance toward 
its source to examine its condition, as I expected to have a 
carload of fingerling landlocked salmon to plant in that 
and other streams early in September, having been so ad- 
vised by the United States Fish Commission. I had heard 
that the brook was “running dry” and wished to see it in 
its worst condition, and even after what I had heard of 
it I was surprised to find the water so very low. There 
were pools of water here and there, but the stream itself 
was a mere thread, and in places where the bed of the 
stream was filled with cobble and boulders the water 
was not visible from the shore line. So far as my ex- 
amination extended not a single trout or young salmon 
(salmon were planted in the stream last year) was seen 
in the brook, and I concluded that as the water receded 
the fish had worked their way down stream to a portion 
called “the meadows,” where, with the aid of some 
tributary springs, there was more and perhaps cooler 
water. Not once did it occur to me that any of the trout 
or young salmon had been lost because of the extremely 
low water, for if the meadow water was not suitable the 
lake into which the stream emptied was near by and there 
the trout and salmon would: find refuge and water in 
abundance. 

On Aug. 22 I was reading some reports of the State 
Game Protector in Albany,.and I noticed that one re- 
ported ‘that on account of the low water and fires he had 
spent most of his time in watching the trout brooks; that 
he had seen many “dead fish,” and he feared that the 
trout would suffer from the drouth. He did not specify 
the kind of fish he saw dead and they might have been 
minnows, but the question came into my mind, has any one 
ever seen dead trout in a brook, their death coming from 
low water? Do they not always work down and find 
cooler and deeper water, their movement keeping pace 
with the receding water? A. N. CHENEY. 


Canadian Angling Notes. 


Mucn# disappointment has been caused here by the 
cancellation on the part of the Vermont Fish and Game 
Protection League of their proposed visit to Quebec. 
The various fish and game clubs of this district were quite 
ready to do all that was possible to contribute to the 
pleasure of the Vermonters had they carried out their 
original intention, but they quite understand that the 
preparations for the homecoming of Admiral Dewey ne- 
cessitated the change of arrangements. Quebecers hope 
hope to have an opportunity before long of introducing 
the members of the league from the Green Mountain 
State to the ouananiche and trout of the northern part of 
their province. 

Since the date of. my last letter some very large ouanan- 
iche have been sent down to Roberval from Lake 
Tschotagama, and some of them nearly 6lbs. in weight 
have been exhibited in Quebec. They were caught by a 
party of Boston anglers. Lake Tschotagama is nearly 
sixty miles northeast of Lake St. John, being a feeder 
of the Peribonca River, by way of which it is ascended. 
It is extremely picturesque, and furnishes some of the 
largest trout and ouananiche to be found hereabouts. It 
can be reached in two of three days from the mouth of 
the Peribonca River by canoe and portage. Several por- 
tages are necessary to surmount the magnificent water- 
falls to be passed by the way. 

Fishing in the Grande Décharge has kept up well this 
month. It ought to be equally good to the end of' the 
season, while the month of September sees the anglirig at 
its best in the Metabetchouan. 

Eugene McCarthy, of Syracuse, went up to Lake St. 
ohn a day or two ago, and Mr. Geo. E. Hart, of 

aterbury, will be here in a day or two en route for the 
Triton tract. Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, 
with his brother, W. Preston Harrison, and Graham H. 
Harris, chairman of the Chicago school board, went 
up to the territory of the Tourilli tract a few days ago 
on a three weeks’ trip. On every hand I hear of visiting 
anglers arranging for September trouting - The 
harvest moon brings with it not only the finest fishing of 
the year in but also the most delightful weather 
for ca’ in the woods. The air is warm and balmy. 
there is sel any rain, and the trees are donning their 
most colorings. sUZTt 160g 
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other day, at the exhibition. at Lake Edward of nearly 
a dozen brilliant specimens of the brook trout, which had 
been just taken from the lake, and which ran in weight 
from 4 to 6lbs. each, E. T. D. CuamsBers. 

Quessc, Aug. 26, ; ; 


Bass in Trout Waters. 


_CHARLEstown, N. H., Aug. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The correspondence in the last number of 
Forest AND STREAM has recalled to my mind a question 
on which I formerly had very decided opinions, and 
although I had to some extent refrained from asserting 
them, in view of what seemed to be good evidence pre-: 
sented by other parties, they are fully confirmed by the 
correspondence referred to. 

_ the question was and is the desirability and propriety 
of placing black bass in waters naturally the home of 
trout, and for a long time I vigorously opposed it, but 
finally ceased protesting, from the apparent weight of the 
statements made by Dr. Quackenbos and others that the 
two varieties of fish inhabited different zones of water, 
and that when the bass were in shoal water the trout 
were down in the depths, and vice versa; and also that no 
young trout had been found in the stomachs of the bass. 

Now, last week’s letters controvert the latter statement 
entirely, and as the bass are known to hibernate in deep 
water the former one does not hold good all the year 
round. ; 

My attention is more particularly called to the matter 
by a long letter from Dr. Quackenbos published in the 
Manchester Union a few weeks since, in which he com- 
plains of the poor fishing in Sunapee Lake, and attacks 
the Fish Commissioners vigorously for the same, ac- 
cusing them of spoiling the fishing by propagating and 
planting hybrids in the Lake. Commissioner Wentworth 
answered in the same paper last week all the charges 
against the Commission, and I need not interfere in that 
matter; but I wish to call the attention of my friend, the 
Doctor, to the illogical point of his claim, i. e., that the 
introduction of a few thousand “barren hybrids” simply 
raised for a year or two as an experiment, could in any 
way affect the natural reproduction of the thousands of 
trout spawning in the natural way on the “lake beds,” 
where they are claimed to school “by the acre,” or of the 
winninish and salvelinus, which have not been hybridized 
(by far the larger quantity), and have been fertilized in 
the egg, raised in the hatching house, and planted in 
due form. I do not believe that the introduction of any 
number of hybrids, which would either simply live out 
their time of existence or be caught and eaten, could in 
any way affect the natural reproduction or the conse- 
quent supply of fish to the angler. Admitting Dr. Quack- 
enbos’ statement, which I do not dispute, but in which 
I agree with him, that the fishing in the lake is not what 
might be expected after all the. stocking that has been 
done for twenty years—for it is now twenty years since 
Mr. Powers placed the first wannanish in Sunapee and 
Squam lakes—I think there are two other very different 
causes which have prevented the increase which might 
have been and was expected: The first of these was the 
practice of turning the young fry loose in open waters as 
soon as the yolk sac was absorbed, when they easily be- 
came the prey of larger fish, instead of keeping them in 
breeding ponds for a year, until they were able to take 
care of. themselves to a considerable extent and escape 
from the larger fish. This breeding pond system I am 
glad to see is now gaining ground, for my own ex- 
perience has shown me that plants of “young fry” which 
I made with great care years ago were to a large extent 
“gobbled up” by the older inhabitants before they were 
able to look out for themselves. When I planted the 
first winninish in Connecticut Lake, in 1880, some of the 
fry were placed directly in the lake at a point where some 
cold springs flowed in among a bed of loose pebbles, and 
while the lively ones at once hid among the stones, the 
infirm or dying ones were instantly seized by a swarm 
of leeches, which appeared on the spot from some hidden 
region of the lake. Some years later I stocked a trout 
brook here at home with fry, from which I never heard 
again, and I am now fully convinced that young trout 
should be kept in guarded and protected waters until 
they are a year old. , 

The second point, and following on the first one, is the 
destruction of young trout by the black bass, ar/ here 
the correspondence referred to gives me exactly the evi- 
dence I needed and wanted, that the bass do live on young 
trout, and that they do not stop at the “small fry” only. 
Although there are smelt enough in Sunapee Lake for 
both bass and trout, the failure to put in an appearance 
of all the trout which have been planted there leads me to 
believe that the bass have eaten them when they were 
both in deep water in cold weather 

As there are no bass caught then there is no opportu- 
nity to examine their internal economy to see what they 
have been feeding on; but I have no doubt that if Dr. 
Quackenbos could do so he would find some of the trout 
and salmon whose absence he laments! 

It was a great mistake for Dr. Fletcher ever to put 
bass in a trout lake like Sunapee, and other people are 
continually making mistakes in planting trout and salmon 
in waters too warm and shallow for them to live in. My 
young friend, Mr. Hawkins, of Fall River, Mass., a sub- 
scriber to ForEST AND STREAM, called my attention to 
this point a few days since, referring to 'the proposed in- 
troduction of winninish into Watuppa Lake, which sup- 
plies Fall River with water for its mills. He told me that 
a few years since, 20,000 fry were placed in the lake, but 
had never been heard from, and that it was now proposed 
to plant a lot of fingerlings, to which I replied that, al- 
though the fingerlings might do better, and survive for a 
while, I did not think the experiment would ever be 
successful, as to the best of my knowledge the water was 
nowhere over I5it. deep and got very warm in summer, 
and that I had never heard of its being the natural home 
of any of the trout family. When I was on the Fish 
Commission of New Hampshire, some years since, one 
of my colleagues, who. was more of a politician than 
an angler, insisted on having his share of the young 
winninish to plant in certain shallow ponds in his section 
of the State, Tae: he said, his constituents demanded 
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Much wonderment was exhibited among the passengers 
on board a Quebec & Lake St. John Railway train the 


it of him, and we were obliged, in order to preserve 
harmony in the Commission, to yield to his wishes; but 
that was the last that was ever heard of the winninish, 

, Von W. 


Santa Catalina Tuna Club. 


Avaton, Santa Catalina Island, Cal., Aug. 19.—The 
Santa Catalina’ Tuna Club tournament came to an end on 
Aug. 15, the finale being celebrated by the annual banquet 
of the club at the Metropole, the occasion being unique in 
the history of rod and reel fishing. Never before had so 
many: anglers with remarkable records met around the 
same table. The decisions are as follows: 

For beating the record of the president of the club—C. 
F. Holder, 183lbs.—Col. C. P. Morehouse, of Pasadena, 
wins the $100 rod. For the largest tuna of the season, 
251lbs., caught in five and a half hours, Col. Morehouse 
wins the silver champagne cooler. Col. Morehouse also 
takes the Tuna Club gold medal for largest tuna, and the 
Banning cup. The catch of the largest fish made him 
eligible to the presidency, and he was elected at the 
banquet on the motion of J. M. Elliott, of Los Angeles. 
The prize of an Edward vom Hofe reel, offered for the 
second largest fish, was taken by H. St. A. Earlscliff, of 
Santa Barbara. The fish weighed 18olbs., and fought five 
hours before it came to gaff, towing the boat twenty miles. 
For the first tuna of the season Charles F. Holder won, 
taking on May 26 a 96lb. tuna. This fish tipped over the 
boat, and it was brought to gaff in forty minutes. The 
prize was a $15-rod. For taking first tuna, Mr. Holder 
wins the first fish mounted by Charles B. Parker, of 
Avalon. The prize of a $15 rod to the boatman who 
gaffed the first tuna of the season goes to Jim Gardner, 
who was Mr. Holder’s boatman, and made the remarkable 
swim with the living tuna. 

For exceeding the club rod record of 327lbs., T. S. 
Manning, of Sierra Madre, wins the McDonald $100 sil- 
ver-mounted rod. For taking the largest black sea bass, 
330lbs., he wins the Rider-Macomber medal, the Tufts- 
Lyons silver Tiffany cup and an angling suit. This fish 
was fought for three and a half hours, and brought to 
gaff in a heavy sea, only by pouring oil on the water. The 
prize of a silver-mounted bass rod valued at $16 was won 
by Col. R. A. Eddy, of San Francisco, who caught a 
240lb. bass. For the first black sea bass of the season, Col. 
R. A. Eddy wins line and hook offered by E. E. Beeson. 

For the largest white sea bass, 58lbs., E. M. Boggs wins 
a silver net rod. For the second largest, 56lbs., Fred F. 
Garrish wins a rod. 

For largest yellowtail, 37lbs., Fred Garrish wins the 
John C. Francis gold medal. For the second largest fish, 
36lbs., Mr. Garrish wins a rock bass reel. The largest 
yellowtail of the season, taken by a lady, won a silver 
service. Mrs. H. M. Hoyt was:the fortunate individual ; 
her fish weighed 31%lbs. 

For largest rock bass prize, silver-mounted rod, won by 
A. B. Bevans, Decatur, Ill. The fish weighed slbs. 1202. 

For largest sheepshead, 17lbs., Dr. George Gale, of San 
Francisco, wins a brierwood angler’s pipe. 

For largest whitefish, 714lbs., Mrs. T. S. Manning won 
one dozen platinum photographs of record catches. 

For best equipped launch for general fishing, the prize 
of a silver-mounted rod was awarded to Harry Elms. For 
best equipped small boat or launch, rods, reels, comfort, 
etc., considered, James Gardner wins for his boats Fortuna 
and Tunita. 

E. L. Doran acted as chairman, and the judges were 
Messrs. Charles F. Holder, F. V. Rider, T. S. Manning, 
Dr. H. K. Macomber and Col. C. P. Morehouse.—Los 
Angeles Times. 


Maine Trout and Deer. 


Boston, Aug. 21.—Fishing in Maine waters is holding 
out in a most remarkable manner. Mr. J. Parker Whit- 
ney, than whom no man is better posted as to the Range- 
ley waters, says that there are more trout than ever there 
and that they are to be had by those who know where to 
go and how to take them. He has lately demonstrated his 
theory by showing a guest some remarkable fishing though 
in midsummer. Fie is quartered at his camps at Mosquito 
Brook, with his family. Mr. L. O. Crane, with Mrs. 
Crane, is enjoying a fly-fishing trip to the Megantic pre- 
serve. They are quartered at Big Island Pond. The 
first evening in, Mr. Crane writes, they caught a couple of 
dozen, all on the fly; they fish no other way. He speaks 
specially of the landlocked salmon there. They have been 
in those waters but a few years, and the little fellows— 
from 4 to 2lbs.—trise freely to the fly, and are specially 
gamy and add much to the excitement of trout fishing. 
The best part of all is that all the salmon caught are re- 
turned to the water, and will be till the managers of the 
preserve are sure of the stock. Mr. Crane says that the 
woods are specially beautiful, with the occasional sight of 
deer and partridges enough to satisfy anybody. Fishing 
at Mooselucmaguntic Lake is reported to be very good, 
though it is August. Mr. E. B. Haskell, of the Boston 
Herald, is in camp at Allerton Lodge, with his family and 
friends. They find the fishing all they want for the 
table, and that should be enough. At the Birches and at 
Billy Soule’s esters are taking a great many trout, and 
occasionally a salmon, 

Aug: 28.—A letter from the Megantic Preserve says 
that Dr. Bishop and Mr. Raymond saw sixty-four deer 
in two mornings, hunting. The fifty-eighth one seen was 
shot. It proves to be a beautiful buck, with horns in the 
velvet; just the specimen the Doctor desires for the 
Paris Exposition. The working of the Maine license 
law that premits of a non-resident sportsman shooting a 
deer in September by paying $6 for the privilege, with 
$4 for a resident, is likely to lead to complications, if not 
to some injustice, if,I may be allowed to judge from in- 
formation that comes very direct. The granting of these 
licenses is put into the hands of ‘guides and camp- 
keepers, and I know. of two invitations to Boston sports- 
men to come down and hunt in September, and from a 
letter, shown me in confidence, it may be inferred that if 
the hunter is successful in getting his deer—and the 
chances are good that he will be—he is to for the 
license ; if not successful, the license matter can be straight- 
ened somehow. The Fish and Game Commissioners 
have put the selling of these licenses into the hands of a 
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large number of guides, hotel and camp: keepers, as well 
as a citizen or two. a7 ; 

Mr.’ L, O. Crane writes of the fishing in Spider Lake 
and Big Island Pond, Megantic Preserve, that it is all 
that.could be desired and that his friend Hemmenway, to 
whom the letter is written, must surely make the trip next 
season. Two sportsmen a short time ago caught thirty- 
eight salmon in one day’s fishing—all on the fly. The 
average weight was about 1%4lbs.; the smallest 1b. and 
the largest 2%4lbs. A great many trout were taken at the 
same time. 

Mr. Everett Hyde, Mr. L. B. Noyes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crocker and Mr. Wentworth, all of Boston, have just 
returned from a very pleasant fishing trip to Mr. Hyde’s 
camp, on Birch Island, Holeb Pond, Maine. This loca- 
tion is reached by the old Canada Road, and is among 
the mountains well up to the border. They saw deer al- 
most every day, and counted about thirty in all, several 
being approached within a few rods. Mr. Noyes and two 
others of the party made a trip through the woods to 
Turner Pond, where they found excellent fishing, though 
it was midsummer. They caught about fifty trout. © Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Talcott, of Dorchester, have recently re- 
turned from a fishing and canoeing trip in Aroostook 
county, Maine. They visited Machias Lakes, where they 
saw in one day fifty deer and eleven moose. 

SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 

Cuicaco, Ill.; Aug. 19.—The Chicago Fly-Casting Club 
to-day entertained Mr. W. D. Mansfield, of San Fran- 
cisco, known all over the country as the champion fly- 
caster of the Coast and of America, and the outdoor 
caster who has put all his competitors to shame by his 





last outdoor record, 133ft., in the club competition. of 


July 29 at Stow Lake. Previous to his coming, the mem- 
bers of the Chicago club had nothing but good impres- 
sions and recollections of Mr. Mansfield, and after his 
coming they cannot say enough for him. Mr. -Mansfield 
is a sportsman and expert, and the best of pleasant gentle- 
men. The members of the local fraternity have resolved 
that since they can’t tie him they will try to imitate him. 

In person the expert from the Coast is of that athletic 
build which coaches value for crews and recruiting 
officers for soldiers. About 5ft. 9%4in. in height, his 
weight is 160lbs. In complexion he is fair or florid, with 
light mustache and blue eyes. His expression is firm 
but pleasant, and in build he is the solid, muscular sort 
who excel in sports such as those of the open air. In 
wrist and arm he has surprising strength. 

In casting, Mr. Mansfield works all over. The old- 
time advice to the beginner to keep his arm to his body 
is perforce discarded in this sort of work. With wrist, 
arm, body, leg, with mind and soul, Mr. Mansfield is a 
busy man while he is on the platform. Very often his 
foot leaves the board, and he leans and sways, with the 
action of his whole frame. It is force, and force well ap- 
plied, that does the trick. He casts well because he un- 
derstands the principles of the art perfectly, and is cool 
headed enough to know perfectly at any stage of his cast 
just what he is doing, where he is wrong and when he 
is right. 

Mr. Mansfield gave some lessons to the members of the 
club to-day, and among his instructions were some very 
useful things, one especially, which he illustrated as he 
spoke. 

“You need a draw, a pull, something to pull against, in 
casting a long line,” said he. “Now if you stop to 
think, you can get such a pull with the rod tip best when 
you are pulling a straight line. When you lift a crooked 
or bellied line from the water with your back cast, you 
lose a lot of power. It ought to lie out straight before 
you, before you try to make your telling casts. If it does 
not lie straight before you before you begin the back cast, 
it is no use to wear yourself out working to make a long 
cast, for the line will not pay out straight behind you, 
either, and you can get the best pull there also on a 
straight line, and not one that is wabbly and bellied out. 
If you don’t see things lying right in front of you, don’t 
trust to chance, for there is no chance about it. Take 
your time, take in line, then pay it out, and when you 
find it lying far out, and directly along the buoys, use 
your strength and skill then to make your record casts, 
employing the ‘shoot’ to give you the last extra feet.” 

Mr. Mansfield showed what he meant, and his advice 
was eagerly noted by many very apt pupils. Mr. Bel- 
lows, 127ft. at an earlier date, is thought to be a coming 
caster, and Mr. Mansfield spoke very highly of him. Mr. 
Bellows to-day made 121ft., Mr. Fred Peet 111ft. Mr. 
Mansfield looked about him, remarked that it was a warm 
sort of day and he wasn’t feeling very well, and then cast 
125ft. with a strange rod_and line, without seeming. to 
try very hard either. The boys voted that he was a trifle 
out of their class, but resolved to steal his thunder and 
come to San Francisco some day and beat him on his own 
grounds. Mr. Mansfield said it was a long way from the 
Coast to Chicago, but if the Chicago Fly-Casting Club 
decided to hold a tournament here, he would feel that 
he had to come. Personally Mr. Mansfield said that he 
thought the members of this club were about the finest 
fellows he ever saw yoy in any body of. sportsmen. 
It was a very pleasant little visit to-day, and the only re- 
gret it entails is the fact to which Mr. Mansfield calls at- 
tention, that it is too long a distance between here and 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Mansfield tells me that in his club the len 
for rod is 11ft., but there is no weight limit. e€ uses a 
100z. rod himself, and thinks that a rod in that neighbor- 
hood, 100z. or 9340z., is about the most effective too! for 
this long-distance work. 

Mr. Mansfield left the club grounds early in the after- 
noon with Messrs. Bellows and Peet to catch a train for 
Twin Lakes, Wis. He wants some bass fishing, prefer- 
ols ih he fl , ont it is hoped he may Some, the luck 
© strike a few fis east. fie returns to t next 
Tuesday or Wednesday. 


Work of the Club. 
The weather was di i hot. 1 
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east. Only four members showed for the long-distance 

y as company for the San Francisco crack—Messrs. 
Belasco, Bellows, Peet and Smith, Mr. Bellows winning. 

In the distance and accuracy fly-casting, Mr. A. C. 
Smith had his eye on the buoys, and did some grand cast- 
ing, going out with the phenomenal score of 96, the*best 
made on the grounds. The same gentleman went out also 
for the delicacy and accuracy medal, and in this event was 
crowded by no one but Mr. Newkirk, both men going out 
with 95'4—a very fine performance. 

In bait-casting a very pretty performance was seen, with 
four men not very far apart. Here again Mr. Smith 
evidenced the avarice of his soul, for he set so hot a pace 
that no one could head him, and won also this medal, with 
a good bit to spare. Mr. Smith’s casting in this event was 
well nigh perfect at times, and his average turned out 
96%. Strange to say, he was not the favorite, and 
won more by steady plugging away than by brilliance 
Mr. Newkirk led for a long time, and was cutting in 
close to the buoys at all distances as they were called, doing 
the best work witnessed for many months. Newkirk had 
the contest won, hot as was the gait he had to go, but at a 
critical time made a fatal tangle, such as so often comes 
into this precarious art, and landed his frog some 6oft. 
or so from the buoy. He would have made a record- 
breaking score but for this fact, and some sympathy was 
expressed for him. 

It was evidently Mr: Smith’s day for casting. To show 
the skill which is attained by some of these members of 
the casting club, I may state a little incident which oc- 
curred. The judges’ boat was anchored during the bait- 
casting some 6oft. or more’ from the platform, and while 
some were casting at the point of the platform, Mr. Smith 
and others amused themselves by practicing casting bait 
out toward the boat. Seeing the frog coming in close 
to us, I held out my hat and called to Mr. Smith to cast at 
it. He did so several times, and three times out of four I 
caught the frog in the hat, not moving the hat very 
much to do so. Once the hat was perfectly still, and he 
cast the frog plump into it, one of the best shots I ever 
saw with a bait rod. 

All the bait-casting at the Chicago Fly-Casting Club is 
overhead strictly, the Chicago men having evolved this 
style and perfected it. The rods are short and stiffish, the 
reels and lines the best that can be bought, and the aver- 
age skill of the members very high with these tools. One 
sees some splendid fly-rods, many heavy ones for the long 
work, and some lighter for delicate work, though the 
tendency is to rather heavy, serviceable tools, with a 
lot of backbone. 

Following are the scores of the day: 


Long Distance Accuracy Bait 

Distance and Accuracy, and Delicacy, Casting, 

Fly, Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
I. D. Belasco... 93 90 1-3 84 14°15 
SL CL mm mene te TET ehh te AG op 
L. I. Blackman... ... Beare Mt ie 93 I-15 
nc. o s5 85 2-3 90 215 
H. Greenwood.. ... 95 8 1-6 04 II-15 
E. Letterman... ... mewn Ss “toes, o2 23 . 
H. A. Newkirk. ... 85 1-3 95 1-2 93 
F. N. Peet..... III Seiea Lee wt PERE oe 
CS, 55 SS eet t ee * & ee hae 92 415 
A. C. Smith.... 108 06 95 32 96 1-3 
W. Wolfarth... ... SAia th 2 ieeene 79 
a en gee ee ett a eee 

* Guest. 


Holders of Medals.—Long-distance fly, Bellows; dis- 
tance and accuracy, Smith; accuracy and delicacy,. Smith 
and Newkirk tied; bait-casting, Smith. 


Movements of Western Anglers. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 19—Mayor Carter H. Harrison 
and his oldtime angling companion, Graham H. Harris, 
of the Board of Education, are this week absent from the 
city, fishing in Canada. Our Mayor is not only an ardent 
but a very skillful fly-fisherman, and is none of the pseudo 
sort of sportsmen. 

At the close of the exercises of the Chicago Fly- 
Casting Club to-day Mr. W. D. Mansfield, the guest o° 
the club, champion long-distance fly-caster of Amer- 
ica, and no doubt of the world, went bass fishing with 
President Itha H. Bellows, of the club, and Mr. F. N. 
Peet. They went to Twin Lakes, Wis., and one hopes 
they may have success, though it is doubtful this very 
warm weather, unless it may chance that the bass are 
feeding on the ephemerz at dusk. The city is full of 
sand flies just now. 

Word comes from Harry Hascall and Rev. Lippin- 
cott, of this city, who have been absent for some days 
on the Pere Marquette, Michigan south peninsula, that 
Mr. Hascall has taken two rainbows of 4lbs. each, and 
several over 3lbs. He is represented as superlatively 
happy, and has expressed the intention of staying there 
the rest of the season. 

Messrs. Geo. Lanz,. of Lanz, Owen & Co., and his 
friend, Mr. Cowles, of this city, startéd yesterday for 
Cable, Wis., whence they go into the woods twenty miles 
for bass and trout fishing, and later for grouse shooting. 
They will not return till late in the fall. This is re- 
ported to me by Dr. C. H. Brown, of this city, to be a fine 
fishing country. 

Mr. A. Hirth, manager of the retail tackle department 
of A. G. Spalding & Bros., of this city, with his friend 
Mr. A. W. Roth, also of this city, left to-day to spend 
Sunday at Delavan Lake, or at least they showed tickets 
for that place. Pop Hirth will now be enabled to add to 
that large fund of angling reminiscences with which 
he is wont to beguile the innocent. I can recommend to 
these gentlemen the wall-eyed pike of Lake Delavan, 
and they can purchese them of very excellent size and 
quality of Carrie, the negro cook at the hotel. We had 
a canoe meet there once, so I know what I am talking 
about. 

Dr. C. H. Wright, of this city, who last winter had a 
very interesting trip to the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, is 
contemplating a trip this fall into some Northwestern 
country after big game and general sport. He was 
figuring on the Canadian Northwest, but will probably 
compromise on Upper Minnesota, where he can get fish- 


ing also. Dr. Wright tells me that the flight of water fowl 
does not! gé as far south as the Isthmus, 


city of Old Mexico in great abundance. 


but reaches the 





Mr. J. Page Laughlin, of Pittsburg, Pa., outfitted this 
week at this city, and passed west for a fishing trip in the 
region of the National Park, going in at Livingston, 

ont. - 

. Mr. Harry W. Thayer, of Chicago, left this week for 
a muscallunge trip'to the Mason lake chain, Fifield, Wis., 
over the Wisconsin Central Line. The Fifield region is, 
ae as very good this season, ‘and the ‘lunge are 
ue. 

Mr. Geo. W. Kiesel, of Dubuque, Ia., outfitted here 
this week for Wells P. O., via Cora, Wyo., going I 
believe, to Mr. Wm, Wells, the guide of that district. e. 
Wells will show him sport with the big game, for this 
Wind River Range is reputed to be one of the very best 
game countries which we have left. 

r. R. F. Wilson, of Chicago, left this week for 
Plum Lake, Wis., where he will spend some time trying 
for some of the big “lunge which have been coming from 
that vicinity this season. 

Messrs, C. W. Bray and W. N. Crain, of this city, are 
just back from Mt. Kineo and Moosehead Lake, Maine. 
These gentlemen say that they had fine sport and saw 
some splendid fish. Mr. Crain starts this week for Kabe- 
kona Camp, in Minnesota, where he will have a try at 
the fall fishing for muskelunge. 

Mr. W. A. Sharp, of this city, is one of the Western 
anglers lucky enough to take a very large bass this 
season. On July 30 he caught, in Lauderdale Lake, 
Wis., a big-mouth bass weighing 5lbs. 15%0z. This 
fish has been mounted, and looked nearly as big as a year- 
ling shote. 

The Lauderdale Lakes, reached via Elkhorn, ou the 
Milwaukee road, have this season been rather well 
patronized by Chicago fishers, and the angling has been 
noticeably good. 

From Star Lake, Wis., on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul spur which runs up from Minocqua, there come 
reports of a few muscallonge taken within the last week or 
two. Mr, F. F. Gaylord caught in Ballard Lake two 
muscallonge weighing 15 and t1olbs. respectively. He 
was fishing with a No. 10 Skinner spoon when he had 
another strike, which he played for a time. The fish 
finally broke the spoon and got away, and Mr. Gaylord 
says it must have been a monster. Mr. C. H., Blair caught 
in Star Lake a ‘lunge weighing 11%4lbs. Star Lake is con- 
nected with Plum Lake, and the two are good ‘lunge 
waters. Miss Minnie Smith caught in Lake Laura, near 
Star Lake, fourteen black bass, including one which 
weighed 534lbs. In the same lake Mr. W. F. Schneele 
caught fifty-six bass, the heaviest 4%4lbs. In Razorback 
Lake Mr. Anson took thirty-two bass, weighing up to 
4lbs. 

Mr. — H. Youche, who recently went up to the 
Brule River, Wisconsin, for a fishing trip, writes me 
under date of Aug. 17: 

“TI promised to write you about the fishing on the 
Brule. The first ten days we were here the fishing was 
fine, the trout averaging about a quarter of a pound, and 
about thirty to forty per day to each rod. The flies which 
are most successful are the dark Montreal, royal-coach- 
man, brown-hackle and black gnat. The trout have not 
risen well for the last few days, either on account of the 
high water or on account of the coming of the spawn- 
ing season. The fishing is from a boat altogether. We 
caught several rainbows over 2lbs. The brook trout do 
not run as large here as the rainbow. We met Col. Fred 
Mather here last week. He has charge of Mr. H. C. 
Pierce’s fish hatchery. We leave here next week for 
Manitowish, Wis.” 

Mr. Joseph Irwin, of Little Rock, Ark., earlier men- 
tioned as fishing on the White, north of Glenwood, Colo., 
has returned and writes me the following letter: 

“I took some fine baskets of trout the last few days I 
was there, and I was loth to give it up. We failed to get 
up in the cafion of South Fork, where the big ones lie, 
but we caught two nice baskets the last day, all over roin. 
and some very fine ones.” 

E. Hovueu. 


480 Caxton Burtprne, Chicago, Iii. 





Three Hours with a Lake Trout. 


Tue Manse, Saranac Lake, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: It occurs to me that a recent experi- 
ence may be of interest to your readers. 

On the morning of ayy 1 I was fishing at a buoy in 
Long Pond, a few miles from here. My rig was a split 
bamboo fly-rod, 80z. in weight, a waterproof silk fly-line, 
wire leader and No. 1 sproat hook, with single snell. My 
bait was a live minnow. At a few minutes before 11 I 
hooked a fish. The guide let loose from the buoy and we 
drifted away. In about an hour the fish came to the 
surface near enough to the boat for us to see him, but not 
near enough to gaff. We then saw that it was a lake 
trout. He went down again, keeping about. 1oft. under 
water, occasionally making a rush, though never taking 
more than 15 or 20ft. of line. He did his best to get us 
into the lilypads and the shallow water, where there were 
plenty of sunken logs. At 2 o’clock, though I had kept 
all the strain I thought the rod would bear upon him all 
the time, I made up my mind to risk something, fearing 
the wearing away of the snell. In ten or fifteen minutes 
the added strain brought him up, in spite of a series of 
rushes, and at 2:10 the guide gaffed him, still 
swimming strongly. It proved to be a female, weigh- 
ing just 5%lbs., hooked way down the throat much as 
the pestiferous bull pout usually hooks himself. It was not 
a buoy-fed fish, so must have come in to take my live bait. 
The guide knew of no equal run for a lake trout of the 
same size, and I have found no one who does. Three 
hours and over for a fish not regarded as particularly 
gamy is certainly a record- ing rtm. 
aside Wrutam Tatiock. 





Vermont Bass. 


Post Mus, Vt., Aug. 28.—I wish to report the luck of 
the past week fishing in Fairlie Lake. R. A. Williams, of 
Boston, five black bass that weighed 14lbs. o~ 
Sliney, of Boston, two bass, 4lbs. each. rs 
Boston, four black bass, two pickerel, 334 and each. 
Bass fishing has been extra good on the lake this season. 


’ 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Cabin John’s Bridge. 


THE water supply 6f Washington is taken from the 
Potomac at Great Falls, fourteen miles above the city, 
through a conduit carrying 75,000,000 gallons. Nearly 
midway it crosses the ravine of a run, formerly called 
Captain John’s Run, but afterward Cabin John’s, about 
which mythical personage has grown up a generally ac- 
cepted romance of hermit life, mysterious disappearance 
and subsequent ghostly visitations. It was firmly believed 
of this spot as the Scotch believed of the Clootie Hole, of 
which they said: “When the devil comes to Ross-shire, 
wherever he may spend the day, it is here he bides the 
hight.” Over this an aqueduct was carried, supported by 
a single stone arch, remarkable as the greatest now in 
existence. It is above 10oft. high over the creek bed, and 
has a span of 220ft. A prominent stone carries the names 
of officials who occupied high places at the time of the 
building of the bridge. Ask any chance visitor of these 
and he will probably have forgotten every one. But 
one of these names has been erased since, and any visitor 
will tell you that. It is part of the original cussedness 
with which we are endowed. ; 

When Erostratus burned the Temple of Diana the au- 
thorities decreed his name should be lost, and it was for- 
bidden to be spoken. Nobody knows or cares who these 
powers may have been, but the name of Erostratus will 
probably last as long as that of the goddess herself. Thus 
fate makes monkeys of the brief authorities, and their 
decrees go oft by contraries. 

The run a short distance below the bridge is carried by 
a small culvert under the canal bed, and reaches the river 
hardly half a mile away. The drive to this point over the 
macadamized road under which the conduit runs is kept 
in excellent condition; it passes over the palisades of the . 
Potomac with the river often in sight, and the scenery 
about the breaks and the Virginia Hills beyond is very 
attractive. The consequence is that it has become a pop- 
ular resort, and any summer evening sees here a double 
procession of carriages and wheels, while the two or 
three electric roads to the place are generously patronized. 

_ For the very reason of its popularity there is compara- 
tively little fishing done here, for your real fisherman loves 
a quiet life, undisturbed by any noises except of his own 
making, or any neighbors save of his own choosing. 

The run itself has been once or twice stocked by the 
Fish Commission. Trout were put in several years ago, 
and last year rumors were current of good catches of trout 
made a couple of miles above the bridge. This seemed 
plausible enough, since native brook trout are still found 
in the tributaries of the Difficult, a few miles further up 
on the Virginia side, and they were formerly supposed 
to occur in Rock Creek, nearer Washington. At any 
rate, several anglers considered it worth investigation and 
tried this season to verify the report; but a tramp up 
and down the creek with fly and bait developed no better 
foundation for the trout story than the existence of the 
chub or fall-fish, which undisturbed had reached a fairly 
good size. They are gamy little fellows, nearly as lively 
and shy at a fly as the trout, These, with a few sunfish, 
seem to be all there is to bé found in the creek, though 
this is far from conclusive, for a failure to catch a fish 
is not always proof positive that he is not at all there. 

At the mouth of the run there are of course bass to 
be found, and a few fishermen who know their hiding 
places will never pass without a try for those which 
come, as fish do, to all confluents, to feed. 

Leaving the run, the canal furnishes some fishing here 
as along its whole length; the grassy fringe on the bank 
opposite the towpath gives shelter for an occasional bass 
or pickerel, and at the foot of the wastes around the locks 
bass and sunfish are sometimes found playing in the make- 
believe waterfalls, 

Crappie of late years have been found in increasing 
numbers, and the usual sliders, snappers and eels pester 
the still-fishermen here in this usually muddy ditch as in 
other nearly stagnant waters. ' 

The river at this point has some beautiful fishing water. 
One of the largest pools of the upper river is made here 
by the Feeder Dam above Little Falls, and gives elbow 
room plenty to bait fishermen. Above this the river is 
crowded with little islands and puds, which are planted 
so thickly as to suggest that Jason had been here, and 
instead of the fabled golden fleece had laid in the river 
bed a leopard skin to catch the ae. sand. And well 
he might do this, for here, as well as Colchis, the green 
hillsides have a yellow streak, and there are several gold 
mines in operation in the. Maryland Highlands along 
these banks. 

In this broken water, with charming scenery on every 
hand, the angler would be hard to please who could not 
find delight.. From Dennys to Lang no poet of the 
little rivers had ever a finer inspiration, and one will 
write of this some day. If his verses have a rhythm half 
so sweet as the music of its waters, and a dress half so 
rich as nature has bestowed herself, in this wild glen, 
their laurels will be lost. Till then these charms will be 
monopolized by the fisherman who does not still-fish. 

There seems to be no fitting term for the man who casts 
his lure. Whether fly or spoon or bait, he is in reality 
a fish hunter, and his methods of advance and attack 
like those of the so-called still-hunter; the quiet of the 
still-fisherman is the absence of motion; the quiet of the 
still-hunter is the concealing from the quarry any evidence 
of an almost motion. ; 

Casting fisherman would nearly describe him, but the 
word is rarely used save in connection with the particular 
lure he uses. ye : 

Still-fishing covers all baits and tackle, but there is 
lacking any adequate word to embrace that other restless 
class, who wander up and down the waters of the earth 
seeking what they on impale. 

Through this whole stretch of water, of pools and 
breaks, the ous fishes pass on their way to Great 
Falls, which has hitherto held them up, and local anglers 
have little hope of the fishways there, though they may 
be better than they promise. _ 
is year has not been a fair test. as there was no 
flood to carry the water around over the channel 
the ways are set. These fish have no difficulty 
up the Little Falls and the Feeder Dam, so 
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there are caught here, besides the regular citizens of the 
river, these spring visitors, and sometimes first-rate rock 
fishing is found in all these waters to the White Eddy 
at the foot of Great Falls. 

Though the canal has for many years furnished anglers 
some sport with pike, their antipathy to rough water 
keeps them out of the river until below where it meets 
the tide; none seem ever to be caught in these waters. It 
is no great loss except the sport of catching, for few 
fishermen who can get better have any great fondness 
for its flesh; but there are a good many city people who 
do not fish who find in a freshly caught pike a flavor 
superior to the stale fish of the stalls, and there is no 
difficulty in disposing of the catch where it is really en- 
joyed, in spite of the worthless regard in which it is held 
by the majority. It is something like the carp in re- 
quiring artificial aids to impart any richness of flavor. 
In Temple Bar (vol. 92, p. 211) are quoted the words of 
a modern chef on its treatment: “Yes, it is costly to 
cook; I stuff it with chopped oysters and ‘pounded an- 
chovy, and after baking it cover with port wine sauce.” 
Reading this, it seems a little reckless to insist that pike 
are not first-rate eating, but the verdict must stand. 

The shad and herring pass here, but are not dipped 
until they reach the basins at the falls, and of course 
are never fished for with hook and line, though they have 


screens across the sluiceways. In these pens are water, 
grass, wet and dry sand, and “Mister Tarrapin” can take 
his choice as'to whaee he spends his time. 

Plank walks high above water and marsh are con- 
structed over the farm, and when Mr. La Valette wishes 
to feed his valuable reptiles he simply goes out on one of 
these elevated walks and claps his hands together, making 
a loud noise. In an instant the terrapins come helter- 
skelter from the sand, marsh and water and huddle under 
the walk where he stands, while those in the other pens 
crawl against the wire screens and fence in an effort to 
get through. They sometimes crawl on top of each other 
until they are piled up 2ft. thick, and occasionally there 
are some pretty lively fights, though a terrapin is not 
generally very pugnacious. They are fed on crabs, fish 
and meats of any kind, but are small eaters, and it is 
seldom that a terrapin will attack any live thing larger 
than a fly, bug or very small fish. 

Mr. La Valette has terrapin of all sizes, from the largest 
to the tiny little fellows not yet quite one year old and 
not larger than a silver half-dollar. Their growth is 
remarkably slow, and it is estimated that at least thirty 
or forty years is required for a terrapin to attain its full 
growth. The diamond-back—said to be the finest known 
—seldom grows to be over gin. in length measured by the 
stomach or under shell. It is the opinion of Mr. La 





' CABIN JOHN’S BRIDGE. 


been caught with both fly and bait. This is of so seldom 
occurrence as to be always food for wonder. 

A foot bridge below the mouth of the run leads to 
Sycamore Island, a densely wooded knoll now controlled 
by a fishing club. There are more fish caught at some other 
points on the river than here, but none which excels it in 
the character of its surroundings—in its variety of scenery 
or the beauty of its waterscapes. 

Henry TALBOTT. 





‘ , 
Terrapin Farming. 
[Crisfield (Md.) Correspondence of Louisville Courier-Journal.] 


A DIAMOND-BACK terrapin farm with more than 15,000 
terrapin in stock and worth at a conservative estimate 
$40,000 is one of the new and interesting industries of 
Crisfield, the very heart of the famous eastern shore of 


Mesias. 

hen Washington and Lafayette were forced to eat 
terrapin at Yorktown because the army supplies were 
low, when counties in Maryland passed laws prohibiting 
the feeding of slaves oftener than twice a week on terrapin 
meat in order to save pork, and when the succulent reptile 
was cooked as food for fowls and swine, and could be 
bought for $1 an ox-cart load, no one ever dreamed that 
the day would ever come when the terrapin would become 
almost extinct and worth as much as $160 a dozen. But 
such is the exact situation to-day. and in this section, the 
most productive of the luscious diamond-back of the 
Chesapeake, they are cared for and guarded with greater 
anxiety for their safety than were the slaves in the days 
when they protested against being gorged on terrapin 
meat. In those days the diamond-back terrapin were as 
numerous in the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries as are 
crabs at the present time, but now there is a shipload of 
crabs where there is one terrapin found. 

Believing that good money could be made in “culti- 
vating” terrapins, A. L. La Valette, a grandson of Rear- 
Admiral E. A. F. La Valette, decided to embark in the 
business, and according to his own statement he has no 
cause to regret this decision. He knows the Chesapeake 
Bay thoroughly, having been actively engaged in the 
terrapin, oyster, crab and fish business for nore than 
fourteen years, and there was no question in his mind 
that it would only be a few years before terrapin would 
beta Siosions prices. Selecting a pretty site for a home 
on shore near Crisfield, he had erected a splendid 
house, adjoining which he built his terrapin farm, cover- 
ing about seven acres, everything being arranged to suit 
their as regards water, sand. The farm 
is di up into pens, with board fences and wire 


Valette that no man can accurately estimate the number of 
years it takes for a terrapin to get its full growth, but 
believes it cannot be less than thirty-five or forty years. 

Notwithstanding the fact that every pen appeared to be 
full of terrapin of all sizes, Mr. La Valette said that he did 
not think he had more than 15,000 in stock, that orders 
were heavy last winter and the severe weather last 
February had killed a large number. The terrapin is by 
nature a cold-blooded reptile, and with the coming of the 
first frosts he begins to locate himself for the winter, and 
it is necessary on this farm to keep a close eye on the 
weather and use artificial means for keeping the terrapins 
from freezing. The favorite place for the hibernation of 
the very large size is a few inches below the soft oozy 
mud at the bed of a three or four-fathom V-shaped 
channel in the bed of a creek of about the same distance 
from shore to shore. Thousands of such creeks penetrate 
the shores and islands of the Chesapeake, and those less 
frequented by man are instinctively selected by the terra- 
pin for its haunts. No matter how long they may remain 
hibernated they never lose an ounce in weight, and come 
out as gay as crickets in the warm spring, though for 
months they have not tasted food nor water. 

The time of hibernation usually lasts about six months, 
beginning with the approaching frosty weather in the fall 
and continuing until warm spring weather. They bury a 
few inches in the mud and leave at the spot where they 
disappear a mound, in the middle of which a hole can be 
discerned. It is the mound and the hole which first 
attract the attention of the fisherman. During this period 
terrapin are caught in their torpid state. They receive no 
noursihment whatever while in this condition. At least 
90 per cent. of those taken from the beds of deep creeks 
will measure from 6% to 84in., with an average weight of 
2%lbs., and are females, while 80 per cent. of those bedded 
in the marshes have an average weight of 3%4lb., and meas- 
ure less than sin. The males invariably bed in the 
marshes and among the rushes of very shallow ponds, only 
venturing in cold water during the summer and warmest 
spring and fall months, in which time they lead a mi- 
gratory life in search of food, consisting principally of 
small shell fish and the soft-shell crabs. There being an 
abundance of these in the bay, the few remaining terrapin 
have no. difficulty in finding all the food they wish, and 
have plenty of time for lazing in the grass and sand. At 
this season of the year terrapin are caught occasionally in 
dredges and drag nets, but most of them are found in 
themarshes and sand. They are easily tracked, and their 
market value being so high the shores are always dotted 
with hunters, and it is mainly from these that Mr. La 
Valette buys. 


A few of the hunters still employ dogs in tracking 





them, but a dog trained to track terrapin is seldom suited 
for any other purpose, and the result is that but few dogs 
are utilized in this way. Years ago nearly every resident 
of the eastern shore had his terrapin dog. When a dog 
tracks and finds a terrapin he places his fore feet on the 
terrapin’s back and holds him until the hunter comes, the 
hunter being notified of the “tree” by the barking of the 
dog. A man might follow a terrapin track which had 
been made several days, but a dog knows at once by the 
scent whether it is an old or fresh track. Dogs also locate 
the nests of terrapin and hunters take the eggs, worth 
but little as food, but going far toward hastening the 
extermination of the terrapin. Both male and female are 
very shy and active, swim well and run with considerable 
speed, but like a cow or woman on the run, are very 
awkward. Terrapin manage to evade dredges and nets 
unless the handlers are skilled in their work. Nothing 
has perhaps speeded the scarcity of terrapin more than the 
habit of some hunters of firing the grass in the marshes 
in the early spring, causing the terrapin to come from 
their places of hibernation under the impression that 
warm weather had set in and that it was safe for them 
to venture out. Thousands are burned to death this 
way, and there are stringent laws a firing the 
marshes, but the hunters get out of it by testifying that 
the fire was accidental. ; 

Rats will dig up and destroy the eggs, and as a terrapin 
does not deposit eggs but once a year the breaking up of a 
“hatching” is regarded as a heavy loss. Mr. La Valette 
says it is a great error to state that terrapins place eggs 
in dry sand and that they are hatched by the sun’s heat. 
He showed the writer a nest of eggs and these were in 
wet sand, covered at a depth of 5 or 6in. Incubation is 
brought about by atmospheric conditions, and it requires 
from forty to forty-two days for the eggs to hatch. The 
eggs resemble those of the snake, having no shell, but a 
thin, tough skin, and are about the size of the egg of the 
American partridge, though not as well shaped. It is from 
three to five days after the little fellows are released from 
the eggs before they are sufficiently strong to go waddling 
about, and it is always necessary to keep a close watch to 
prevent their being killed by rats, crabs and large fish. 

The young receive but little attention from the mother, 
and almost from the first are left to look out for them- 
selves and get along as best they can. Mr. La Vailette has 
separate pens for the very young, where it is almost 
impossible for anything to get to and destroy them. After 
a few months the little terrapins sport around in the 
shallow water and crawl out in the sand banks as frisky 
as colts in a pasture. Eggs are always deposited in the 
months of May and June, the female terrapin crawling 
out on the sand, and when she finds a suitable location 
she scratches out a hole to the depth of 5 or 6in., lays 
her eggs, and then carefully covers them over, drawing 
her stomach over the sand in such a manner as to hide 
all traces of the nest. This being done, the terrapin goes 
back into the water or grass, and as far as is known she 
never returns to the nest until time for the eggs to hatch. 
A terrapin does not begin to deposit eggs until she is four 
years old. 

About fifty years ago Capt. John Etheridge sold in 
Norfolk about 3,000 fine diamond-backs for $400, and a 
little later he shipped to Baltimore about the same num- 
ber, receiving something over $350. This, it is said, was 
the beginning of the onslaught on the terrapin, and from 
Cape Fear to Baltimore men engaged in the work of 
terrapin hunting. It is known that terrapin formerly 
lived in colonies, but constant dredging caused them to 
scatter, and from that time until the present the catch has 
grown smaller each year. According to Mr. La Valette 
the annual shipments from this section and its tributaries 
will not exceed $400,000. It has not been more than 
twenty years since those who were familiar with the facts 
began to realize that there was danger of a terrapin famine 
—that the reptiles would soon be almost exterminated. 

Naturally, with the increase in price, there were thou- 
sands engaged in the work of hunting them, and it was 
found expedient for the States of Maryland and Virginia 
to enact laws governing the taking of terrapins and the 
sizes which should be sold in season. These laws have 
been added to and enforced as rigidly as possible, but the 
scarcity of the Chesapeake diamond-back grows more 
apparent each year, and even now it requires many days of 
laborious and tedious work and many miles of walking 
over soft, boggy marshes, prodding in deep, narrow chan 
nels with long-shafted tongs by men experiencel and 
skilled, familiar with the terrapin’s cunning habits, before 
one is taken from its hiding place. 

The people have robbed themselves by trapping in- 
calculable quantities of terrapin before they had matured 
sufficiently for breeding, and by digging eggs from be- 
neath the sand shores, where they had been deposited by 
the females to hatch. While the laws enacted by the 
Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia for the protectidn 
of the terrapin differ somewhat, they are both excellent, 
and had they been rigidly enforced this spectacle of ulti- 
mate extermination would not exist. 

It takes an epicure to detect the difference in the Chesa- 
peake diamond-back and those of North Carolina and 
Mississippi. Ordinary mortals do not know the differ- 
ence. Of course, it is not infrequently the case that other 
terrapin are palmed off by unscrupulous caterers for the 
genuine Chesapeake diamond-back, and it is also true 
that male terrapin are substituted for females by placing 
eggs in them when served. Those thoroughly up on 
terrapin, however, can readily detect fraud. The terrapin 
season is from November to May, inclusive. It is claimed 
by some that penned terrapin are not as succulent as 
those freshly caught, but it is reasonable to imagine that 
the “stall-fed” terrapin is good enough. The small species 
are divided into two classes, “heifers” and “bulls.” The 
undershells of the heifers never measure more than sin. 
in length, and bulls from 5 to 5%. Measurement is al- 
ways made from the collar-bone under the stomach to 
the tail. The larger the terrapin the greater the value a 
pound. For instance, a terrapin measuring 734in. and 
weighing 640z. is worth, say, $2.05 a pound, or $8.20— 
$08.40 a dozen. The diamond-back terrapin is always 
high and brings a much larger price than any other. Tie 
outlook is that the price will be much larger than ever this 
coaneg season. The largest shipment ever made by Mr. 
La Valette was in 1890, when Jay Gould gave a banquet 
at Delmonico’s. It required Cede to make 
the shipment, and the bill was over $4,700, 
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Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor. 


Dr. Joun H. Meyer, of New York, sends us the ac- 
companying photograph of his catch at Hendersgn Har- 
r. He writes: “I was looking about for a place to 
spend my vacation, where I could get good bass fishing 
as well as good pure air for myself and family. Mr. Van 


A CATCH OF HENDERSON HARBOR BASS. 


Etten, of the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, suggested that I go to the Gill House, Henderson 
Harbor, N. Y. I at once wired Mr. Gill for rooms. Re- 
ceiving a favorable answer I packed my trunks and left 
for Gill’s. The accompanying picture tells the story of 
my first day’s catch. The eighteen bass weigh from 1% 
to 33%4lbs. each. I have heard a great deal of good bass 
fishing, but the story of the pleasure awaiting the angler 
at Gill’s has never half been told. 
“Joun H. Meyver.”. 


New Jersey Coast Fishing. 


Aspury Park, N. J., Aug. 26.—The past week has been 
one of positive delight to bass fishermen at nearly all 
points along the coast. It is safe to say that never have 
more bass been taken at a corresponding date. While the 
size perhaps may have been excelled, still when numbers 
and all considerations are regarded we may safely claim 
it as a banner week. If the easterly winds continue we 
look forward to a continuance of the sport, as .at this 
season of the year no bass are to be expected unless we 
have a turbulent sea. Some few weakfish are being taken 
in the surf, and an occasional kingfish, but the :nain sport 
is confined to the bass. Bluefish have been much in 
evidence outside the bar, but none have ventured inside. 
Westerly winds will fetch them in, as the surf is fairly alive 
with bait fish, and expectation runs high as regards the 
blues. Conditions have improved some at Barnegat; I 
have a letter from there stating that the weaks are again 
on the feed. Still, the run in the upper bay is small.’ One 
had much better take in the lower grounds, viz., Ware- 
town, Harvey’s Cedars and the lower thoroughfares. Good 
bass fishing is to be had at, Warner’s, and channel bass are 
now due in the surf at the inlet. I expect to give them a 
trial within the next few days, and will have something 
to say if they are there. Lronarp Hu it. 


Mussels After Crabs. 


East Rockaway, L. I., Aug. 29.—Mussels have always 
been recognized as the enemy of oysters, but the crab has 
been supposed to be altogether too lively for almost mo- 
tionless bivalves. It now appears that the scarcity of 
crabs may be largely due to the great number of mus- 
sels in the bay. Thomas Jackson found a sea crab one 
day last week with a string at least 6in. long of young 
mussels attached to him. The crab was still alive and 
tried desperately to get away, but was firmly anchored 
by the mussels. They were about the size of a pea, and it 
was estimated that there were several hundred of them 
in the bunch. Bay men are inclined to attribute the 
scarcity of crabs to anchor ice, which settles on the bot- 
tom of the channels over the crabs during the time when 
they are hybernating in the mud, and smothers them, but 
the discovery of the mussels on a crab raises the aues- 
tion as to whether the mussels are not helping to ex- 
terminate the lively crustacean. QUAHAUG. 


A Michigan Reward. 


Tue Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company. head- 
quarters at East Tawas, Mich., is out with this notice’ 

“Trout and grayling fishing is about over for the sea- 
son. In order to maintain the high reputation of our part 
of the State for good brook trout and grayling fishing, it 
i necessary for all parties to help in carrying out the fish 
lews and in seeing that they are obeyed. 

“This company will give a reward of $100 for the evi- 
dence that convicts the first person found guilty of spear- 
ing, netting or dynamiting brook trout or grayling, or tak; 
ing same by any means out of season. The law protects 
these fish between Sept. 1 and May 1. This offer applies 
to the following counties: Arenac, losco, Alcona, Alpena, 
Presque Isle and Cheboygan, and reward will be paid for 
first conviction in each of said counties.” 


Where are the Bluefish? 


Queenswater, L. I., Aug. 28.—Fishermen have waited 
long and anxiously for the advent of the big bluefish. 
Every «little while a few of the big fellows would be 
hooked and expectation would run ‘high, until the fishing 
fleet came in as usual with nothing but porgies and bass. 
The cold water until the middle of July was considered a 
satisfactory explanation of their absence, but why they 
still delay their usual annual visit to our shore is a 
mystery. QUAHAUG. 
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Central New York Waters. 


IrHaca, N. Y., Aug. 25.—Mrs. Gertrude Ostrander, of 
this city, at present stopping at Carlton Island, caught 
while trolling one day last week a mascalonge that weighed 
30lbs,—the largest taken at that point this season. 

A lady whose name, unfortunately, has skpped my 
mind, caught an 8%4]b. lake trout from Cayuga Lake last 
week. I supposed this a very heavy trout for Cayuga 
waters, but Al Hazelton, the veteran angler, says, through 
the Journal, that he saw last fall a trout taken from a 
seine at Union Springs that weighed 22lbs. Isn’t this a 
remarkably heavy trout? Lovers of black bass fishing 
can find plenty of these noble fish in the waters about 
Cayuga village. M. CHILL. 


Lake Mahopac Record Bass. 


New York, Aug. 28.—I take pleasure in informing you 
that on the 24th inst. I hooked and landed a small-mouth 
black bass at Lake Mahopac that weighed 7%lbs.; length 
23%4in.; girth, 17in. The proprietors of the Forest House 
weighed it and took the measurements. With the single 
exception of the fish in possession of A. J. Dean, of the 
Dean House, this is the largest bass ever taken from 
the lake. There have been a number of large fish taken 
this season from Mahopac; two were landed last week, in 
addition to the one I caught, weighing respectively 614 
and 6lbs., and quite a number from 5 to 6lbs. 

CuiFFrorp L. LuTKINs. 


The Bennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 4-7.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
ciation’s eleventh annual show. 

Sept. 12-15.—Milwau’cee, Wis.—Milwaukee Kennel Club’s fifth 
annual bench show. Edward Meisenheimer, Sec’y. 

Sept. 19-21.—Rutland, Vt.—Vermont Kennel Club’s inaugural 
show. 

Oct. 26.—Dallas, Tex.—Texas Kennei Club’s second annual 
bench show. Sydney Smith, Sec’y. ; 7 

Oct. 3-6.—Danbury, Conn. eanety Agtientintal Society’s eight- 
eenth annual show. G. M. Rundle *y. ; 

Oct. 10-18.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island State Fair Asso- 
ciation. E. M. Oldham, Supt. 

Nov. 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Eotinédighis Dog Show As- 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel Viti, Sec’y. 

Noy. 29-Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 
S. C. Hodge, Supt. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Aug. 31.—Emmettsburg, Ia.—The Iowa Field Trial Association’s 
second annual field trials. M. Bruce, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—La Salle, Man.—Western Canada Kennel Club’s annual 
amateur field trials. A Code, Sec’y. _— . : 

Sept. 6.—Morris, Man.—Manitoba Field Trial Club’s thirteenth 
annual trials. William C. Lee, Sec’y. 

Oct. 23.—National Beagle Club’s tenth annual trials. G. Mifflin 
Wharton, Sec’y, 

Oct. 26.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials. E. Knight 
Sperry, Hartford, Sec’y. 

Oct. 31.—Greene Co., Pa.—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish papas Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 
son Sce’y. 

Nov, 7.—Washington C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Ciub’s trials. 
C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. eh E R lack 

Nov. 8-9.—Lakeview, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial« association’s 
second annual trials. E. Rice, "y. z 

Nov. 12.—Bicknell Ind.—Ind dent Field Trial Club’s first 
annual trials, George ID. Maxfield, Sec’y. 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field ‘Jal Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. J. W. Simpson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Newton . C.—Eastern Field) Tnal Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 21.—Lawrenceville, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. O. W. Ferguson, pee’ ; i 

Nov. 28.— , Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club's trials. 
Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. 

1900. 

Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Tria! Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Dogs in Battle. 


Dogs in Manila and all over the Philippine Islands are 
leng and white, with ears that stick up like the ears of a 
fox, and bodies that are not over fat. Their ribs stick out 
a bit, and they are-always hungry. The dogs that creep 
back into the towns where the American soldiers are 
howl when “tattoo” sounds at night, and again when 
“taps” or “lights out” is given by the buglers later in the 
evening. They are up early, too, and if any ene is awake 
their howls can be heard when the buglers sound 
“reveillé” in the early morning. 

On April 25, the day of the fight between the American 
and Filipino armies at Bagbag, the dogs played an im- 
portant part. The Signal Corps was back along the rail- 
road track stringing telegraph wires so that Gen. Otis 
could be informed of the progress of the fight. Not a gun 
had been fired. Suddenly a white dog went streaking 
along through the grass at the side of the railroad. The 
Signal men called to it. But he paid no attention; just 
kept his head due south and ran as fast as his legs could 
carry him. How it was he knew bullets were going to fly 
over that place is more than can be told by dog experts. 
But he knew, for it was but a few minutes after he passed 
when a shot rang out on that still air. It was a signal 
for the beginning of the battle. 

More dogs came running past. Bullets knocked the 
dust in front of them, and stuck in the bamboo trees over 
their heads. They could not run faster and they dared not 
stop. No one knew how far they ran. Perhaps until the 
din of that battle was entirely lost to their sharp ears. 

There was one dog wiser than all the rest. Had he had 
human intelligence he could not have found a safer place. 
We found him as we hurried along the railroad grade to 
the river lying in the deepest part of the ditch, covered 
on one side by the high embankment and protected on the 
other by a grass-covered mound. We thought he was 
dead, he lay so still, and some passed on with their bodies 
bent, for the bullets still whistled in the air, though the 
enemy had been routed and was on the retreat. I looked 
closer. The dog’s eyes were wide open. But when he 
was spoken to he only winked, never stirring a muscle 


. 
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The look which came into his eyes asked as plainly as 
human tongue could speak that he be left alone. He 
was left behind, this wise dog was, but he saw the charge 
of the Kansas volunteers—they rushed past him. e 
heard the shrapnel explode and the bullets cut the air. 


’ But he was safe and knew it. 


That night he came to the camp timidly, and some one 
threw him meat. So he grew braver, and followed the 
army on its advance to Calumpit. Where he was during 
this fight no one seems to know, but he came up to us 
the night after and lay down near where a group of 


officers were talking —Manila Correspondence Chicago 
Record. 


The*North American Field -Triaf Cicb. 

Winpsor, Ont.—The North American Field Trial 
Club has recently been organized by some prominent 
sportsmen of the United States and Canada. The officers 
are: President, J. B. McKay, of Detroit, Mich.; First 
Vice-President, D. G. Revell, Wiridsor, Ont.; Second 
Vice-President, M. K. Cowan, M. P., Windsor, Ont.; 
Third Vice-President, J. B. Dale, Petrolia, Ont.; Sec- 
1etary and Treasurer, R. M. Morton, Windsor, Ont. 

The advisory board will consist of the officers and 
Messrs. F. H. Marcome and Wm. Revell, of Windsor, 
Ont., and W. E. Warner, of Detroit, Mich. 

Owing to the late orgnization of the club, the trials 
this year will be open to members only, and consist of a 
Derby and All-Age Stakes, but it is the intention of the 
club to run open trials next year with guaranteed purses. 
The club will arrange the dates for running its trials so 
that handlers who participate in the Manitoba trials can 
stop off at Detroit on their way south, give their dogs 
—_ or ten days’ work on quail and run them in the 
trials. 

It will be the endeavor of the North American Field 
Trial Club to make its trials one of the most popular 
events of the season. Their game preserve consists of 
four square miles on the Canadian side, about twenty miles 
from Detroit, on the main line of the Canadian Pacific, 
where the fields are large and open, with sufficient cover 
and game abundant. A new brick club house was built 
this summer, which will accommodate from thirty to 
forty guests, with commodious kennels for their dogs. 

Aided by a good bank account, all natural facilities and 
enthusiastic sportsmen, the North American Field Trial 
Club is bound to be a success. 

R. M. Morton, Sec’y. 


Connecticut Field Trials. 

New Haven, Conn., Aug. 26.—We are to have another 
State field trial of setters and pointers in Connecticut 
this fall, and it will take place at Hampton Hill, Hamp- 
ton, Conn., beginning Oct. 25. A meeting will be held the 
evening before at Whitaker’s Hotel to draw the positions 
of the dogs in the trials, and for the purpose of forming 
a permanent club. All interested are cordially invited to 
be on-hand, N. Wallace, of Farmington, Conn., and 
Arthur R. Sharpe, of Taunton, Mass., will officiate as 
judges. There will be two classes—all age and Derby. 
We are very late about making the announcement, but our 
secretary has been a very busy man, so I thought I’d drop 
you a line. E. K. Sperry. 


The Texas Kennel Club Show. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 20.—I send you to-day cut of Texas 
Kennel Club new building. We are furnishing free trans- 
portation on all dogs from Chicago to Dallas and return to 
Chicago, also from Kansas City and return, which 
should be quite an inducement to exhibitors to show 
with us. 

Since mailing premium lists, we have added classes for 
bull terrier puppies, Bedlington terrier dogs and Bed- 
lington terrier bitches. Mr. James Cole, of Kansas ‘City, 
will judge bull terriers. Gro. W. Ciayton, Supt.’ 


The Dachshund Standard. 


Dr. Atrrep Boutsee, of Toronto, sends us his transla 
tion of the German standard of dachshund, as published 
in the Teckel Stamm-Buch. Dr. Boultbee expresses a 
hope that his translation may serve to correct many 
prevalent errors in what he terms “the distorted standard 
as adopted by English breeders and the mongrel mixture 
of American Dachshund Club.” 


Points and Flushes. 


The Greyground Stud Book, Vol. V., compiled by Mr. 
Louis F, Bartelo, Keeper of the Stud Book, adie’ con- 
tains the addresses of coursing club secretaries, registra- 
tions, addresses of judges and slippers; constitution, by- 
laws and code of rules and list of officers of the American 
Cousing Board; registered partnerships ; reviews of cours- 
ing in the Dakotas, in England, at Ingleside, at Los An- 
geles, winners of meetings, etc. It is neatly and sub- 
stantially bound, and is a valuable work in the interest 
of coursing men. 


Here is a good from Cedar Lake, Ind.: Jabez Perkins and 
oel Harkness had one of the most exciting experiences of their 
ives while fishing in Cedar Lake last Sunday. The fish. were 
ravenous and seemed numberless. The epost was exciting and 
the bottom of the boat was seon a floundering, splashing -mass. 
Suddenly Perkins struck what was apparently the king of the tribe, 
and a desperate fight began. After a half-hour’s work a big 5- 
pounder was hauled to the side of the boat and Harkness reached 
out with the landing net to capture him. The bass made a last 
furious struggle, and the men could see the hook was nearly torn 
loose. Harkness, in his haste to get the bass, leaned out too 
far and capsized the boat. In the mixup the bag of frogs used 
as bait caught on Perkins’ belt and hung there as the men clun 
to the keel. All at once Perkins uttered a ery of pain an 
dashed his hand into the water toward his leg. “They're biting 
me,” he cried. Then the s discovered were sur- 
unter a tremendous chool “ar Gar tes ay the frogs 
it were and jumping in y e seemed to 
have not the slightest fear of the 
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water, i 
lustily in the meanti: 
and came to the rescue just in 


Ment day—Sprngtiel 1 
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Hachting. 


Fixtures. 


SEPTEMBER. 


New York, trial races, America Cup, off Sandy Hook. 
2. Larchmont, special races, Larchmont, I.ong Island Sound. 
2. nae Bay, dory class, Jamaica Bay. 

2. Beverly, open, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

2-4. Corinthian, cruise, Marblehea 

2. Philadelphia, cu, Philadelphia, Delaware River. 

2. Wood’s Holl, club. 

2-4. Wollaston, cruise, Wollaston. 

2. Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
2-4. East Gloucester, cruise to Hull. 

2. Royal Nova ceca; one-Conge class, Halifax, N. S. 

3. Penataquit, fall club regatta, Bayshore, Great South Bay. 
4. Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Soun 
4. Atlantic, Adams cups, Sea Gate, New York Harbor. 

4. Beverly, open, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

4. Bunker Hill, annual, Boston Harbor. 

4. Lynn, annual, open, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 





4. Newport, club, Newport, Narragansett uer- 

4. Wood’s Holl, sprit & cat classes, Wood’s Holl, Hadley Harbor. 

4. Burgess, club, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

4. Sachem’s Head, annual, open, Sachem’s Head, L. I. Sound. 

4. Pavonia, special club, Communipaw, New York Bay. 

4. Royal Nova Scotia, Prince of Wales cup, Halifax, N. S. 

6. Norwalk, open, Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 

7 toll. Interlake Y. R. A., meet, Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie. 

9. Royal Nova Scotia, open handicap, Halifax, N. S. 

9. Atlantic, Gould cups, Sea Gate, New York ay 

9. Seawanhaka Cor., fall race, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

9. Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

9. Hull, Mass., open, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

9. Winthrop, cruise to Hull, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

9. Wollaston, handicap, Wollaston, Mass. 

9-10. Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, rendezvous and sail, Hull. 

9. Wood’s Holl, club, Wood’s Holl, Quissett. 

9. Burgess, 3d cham., Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

10. Penataquit Cor., knockabouts. Ba shore, Great South Bay. 

14. Newport, ladies’ cruise, Newport, Narragansett Bay. 

16. American, fall regatta, Milton Point, Long Island Sound. 

16. Philadelphia, cup, Philadelphia, Delaware River. 

16. Corinthian, Phila., knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 

23. Corinthian, Phila., knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 

23. Riverside, fall regatta, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 

24. Williamsburgh, annual fall regatta, Bowery Bay, L. I. Sound. 

27. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 5: 

30. Corinthian, knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 
OCTOBER. 


3-5-7. New York, America Cup matches, Sandy Hook. 





It is most gratifying to be able to chronicle an in- 
ternational yacht race without a dispute or a protest, and 
in which both sides accept the result in a true sporting 
spirit. Both in the negotiations and the final carrying out 
of the races, there was evident the same disposition on the 
part of the two clubs to sail a fair race. The taking of 
the cup to Chicago is certain to help yachting on Lake 
Michigan; and as for Lake Ontario, there is little fear 
that her yachtsmen will rest until the cup is brought 
back. In presenting the Canada cup to the Chicago Y. C., 
Com. Plummer pointed out that while the eagle on one 
side was erect and in a fighting attitude, the lion on the 
other lay couchant. He promised that until the cup came 
back the lion would be equally alert and active. 





THE one unpleasant incident of the contest was the at- 
tempt to cover Genesee’s mistake on the first day by the 
plea that the course was incorrect. Apropos of this, the 
report of the race in many American papers not only omitted 
all mention of the error, but stated that Genesee withdrew 
because she would not take the race on a sailover from a 
disabled antagonist. On this point the Boston Globe 
says: “In deliberateiy refraining from going around the 
last buoy in the first Canada cup race, that the race might 
be declared off, the skipper of the Genesee showed a 
sample of true American sportsmanship.” So far from 
this being the case, Genesee did exactly what the rules 
call for, continuing over the course alone to the best of 
her ability, the judges, of course, making no effort to 


recall her. 
The Canada Cup. 


Chicago Y. C.—Royal Canadian Y. C. 
TORONTO—LAKE ONTARIO. 
Aug. 21-24. 

THE contest of last week at Toronto between the 
Chicago Y. C. and the Royal Canadian Y. C. for the 
possession of the Canada cup was in every way the gréat- 
est event in the history of yachting on the Great Lakes. 
Apart from the immediate interest attaching to a match 
between two countries or localities, it was of special im- 
portance as marking the successful advent of a new factor 
in lake yachting. Up to the present time the sport has 
been most strongly and permanently established on On- 
tario, the most easterly of all the lakes, decreasing from 
lake to lake toward the west. While a certain number of 
iast yachts have always been found on Lake Erie, and a 
smaller number on Lake Michigan, the Ontario fleet has 
long been the largest (including clubs from the Canadian 
and American sides alike), the best organized, and with 
its classes better filled. Though long since established at 
Chicago, the sport has labored under various natural 
disadvantages, such as poor harbors and few followers, 
many of the Chicago yachtsmen preferring to follow the 
racing of small open boats on the inland lakes, rather 
than to tempt the rude and boisterous Michigan. 

The challenge of this year for the Canada cup is the 
result of a new attempt to place the sport on a permanent 
and successful footing on Lake Michigan, andas such the 
winning or losing of the cup meant much to the small 
number of yachtsmen concerned in it. 

The loss of the cup in the initial match in 1806, when 
the Chicago yacht Vencedor was defeated by the Toronto 
yacht Canada, left yachting on Lake Michigan where it 
had been for some years—struggling for existence, with 
little of immediate success, no one of the several 
local ch in Chicago being strong enough to unite the 
yachting element. In the spring of 1898 a new attempt 
was ae under the leadership of Com. F. W. Morgan, of 
the steam yacht Pathfinder, and a few other Chicago 
yachtsmen, to revive the old Chicago Y.-C., a once 








strong pose which had lain dormant for some - 


years, task of building up the old club on new 
lines. has been by, no means an easy one, but the work 
has been carried on with enthusiasm and energy. Those 
interested in it were quick to appreciate the facts that 
success could only come through popular support both 
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in the sympathy of the public and the addition to the 
limited number of active yachtsmen; and that the surest 
way to secure such support was through the bringing to . 
Chicago of the Canada cup, the emblem of yachting su- 
premacy on the Great Lakes. This cup, won in 1896 by 
Canada in the matches with Vencedor off Toledo, became 
the absolute property of the owners of Canada, but in 
1897 it was dedicated by them as a perpetual trophy for 
international racing on the Great Lakes, being first in- 
trusted to the Royal Canadian Y. C. as defender. 

Early last fall it was determined to issue a challenge 
bor a year, and the following was sent to the R. C. 
Royal Canadian Y. C., Toronto, Canada: 

Gentlemen—I have the honor to notify you that the 
Chicago Y. C. will challenge for the Canada cup. If 
agreeable to you a committee will meet you in Toronto 
to present formal challenge and to arrange all details 
of the races. 

An early reply, stating when you wish to meet our com- 
mittee, will greatly oblige, respectfully yours, 

(Signed) CuHar.es H. THorNeE, 


Sec’y Chicago Y. C. 

Chicago, Oct. 25, 1808. 

The proposed meeting was held at Toronto on Nov. 
15, the formal challenge being presented by Messrs. 
Thorne, Berryman, Warrington and Crawford, the special 
committee of the Chicago Y. C., as follows: 

Cuicaco, Nov. 14, 1808.—F. J. Ricarde Seaver, Hon. 
Sec’y R. C. Y. C.: Sir—We have the honor on behalf 
of the Chicago Y. C. to challenge your club to sail a series 
of races for the Canada cup, subject to the deed of gift 
and other conditions to be agreed upon. As required 
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Fourth—In case of serious accidents to either yacht, as 
hereafter provided. 

Fifth—Should such a course appear to them desirable. 
And ir case of postponement the judges shall determine 
the time for starting, but in no case shall a race be started 
later than 1 P. M. 

A yacht crossing the line before the starting signal 
is given shall be recalled by five short blasts of the 
whistle, and the hoisting of her national flag. 

Unfinished Races.——An unfinished race .shall be re- 
sailed until completed. 

Accidents.—In case of accident to either yacht prior to 
the preparatory signal, notice thereof shall immedi- 
ately be signaled to the judges, who shall have power to 
postpone the race if the accident in their opinion is suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant such a course; or, if an acci- 
dent occurs during a race, the yacht to which the acci- 
dent has happened shall have sufficient time to make re- 
pairs before being required to start in the next race. 

Scrutineers.—Each yacht shall have on board during the 
races a representative named by her competitor, whose 
weight shall not exceed r5olbs. 

The names of the scrutineers shall be given to the 
judges not less than twenty-four hours before the first 
race, and the scrutineers shall report to the judges within 
six hours after the termination of each race. 

Management.—The races shall be sailed under the 
management of three judges, none of whom shall be inter- 
ested in either yacht. One shall be appointed by each 
club, and the two so appointed shall select a third on or 
before the first day of July, 1899, and they shall act as 
judges and time-keepers, and settle all disputes. The 
decision of a majority shall be final in all matters. 





VIEW ACROSS THE ISLAND FROM GROUNDS OF THE-ROYAL CANADIAN Y. C. LAKE ONTARIO IN THE BACKGROUND. 
From Photo by Bruce, Toronto. ‘ 


by the deed of gift, we name the 35ft. class as the class 
in which the races shall be sailed, and Aug. 22 as the first 
of the days upon which the races shall be sailed. 

(Signed) ~° W. R. Crawrorp, 

Gro. WARRINGTON, 
J. B. Berryman, 
C. H. THorne, Sec’y. 

At the meeting the following conditions were agreed to: 
Conditions governing the match for Canada’s cup, to be 

sailed between yachts representing the Chicago Y. C. 
and the Royal Canadian Y. C.: 

Rules.—The racing rules shall be those of the Yacht 
Racing Union of the Great Lakes, as existing at this date, 
subject to such additions and variations as are herein pro- 
vided, and in accordance with the deed of gift dated 
Jan. 16, 1897. 

Construction.—The yachts shall be of wooden construc- 
tion, in accordance with the scantling table in the rules 
above mentioned. 

Size of Yacht.——The competing yachts shall be in the 
35ft. class. 

Number of Races.—The winner of three out of five 
races shall be declared the winner of the match. 

Dates of Races.—The first race shall be sailed on 
——, and the other races on consecutive days 
thereafter until completed, Sundays excepted. 

Courses.—The races shall be sailed on Lake Ontario, 
off Toronto Harbor, on courses to be hereafter agreed 
upon. 

The first course shall be triangular. 

The second course shall be windward or leeward and 
return. The tug bearing the buoy shall start at the time 
the preparatory gun is fired. 

The third and fifth shall be similar to the first. 

The fourth shall be similar to the second. 

The triangular races shall be once around an equilateral 
triangle of twenty-one nautical miles. 

The windward or leeward races shall be nine nautical 
miles to windward or leeward and return. 

The triangular courses shall be so sailed that one side 
of the trangle shall be to windward if possible. 

In windward and leeward races all buoys shail be left 
to starboard, and in triangular races all buoys shall be left 
to starboard. or port, as directed by the judges. 

Time.—All races shall be started at 11 o’clock A. M. 

Any race not sailed in five and three-quarter hours 
by the winning yacht shall be resailed. 

The start may be postponed by the judges: 

First—In case of fog. 

Second—-If, in their opinion, the space round the start- 
ing line is not sufficiently clear at the time appointed 
for starting. 

_ Third—In case both yachts consent to a postponement. 








The judges shall be the regatta committee referred to 
_ a rules of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
_akes. 

Measurements.—The yachts shall be measured by the 
judges or by a disinterested person appointed by them, 
and each yacht shall be entitled to have a representative 
present when measurements are taken. 

The yachts shall be measured not less than two days be- 
fore the first race. 

Crews.—The crews shall be limited to six men, whose 
total weight shall not exced 1,050lbs. 

Instructions.—Charts of the course and instructions 
shall be furnished to the competing yachts not later than 
7 o'clock on the morning of the race. 

Alterations.—These conditions may be altered or 
amended by mutual agreement at any time. 

The date was left open, but later on Aug. 21 was 
selected. 

The challengers set to work at once and a fleet of 
yachts was finally constructed—Vera, Josephine, Prairie, 
Genesee, Briar and Bald Eagle. The trial races, as al- 
ready reported, were held on July 4 and the following 
days at Chicago, resulting in an overwhelming victory 
for Genesee. 

The defending club has through its two syndicates 
built three boats—Beaver, Minota and Toronto, while 
Hamilton contributed three more—Myrtle, Weir and 
Hamilton. The trial races at Toronto two weeks since 
showed Beaver and Minota to be far ahead of the others, 
leaving a small margin of choice between the two, the 
former being finally chosen as the defender of the cup. 

The challenging yacht, Genesee, was built by a large 
syndicate of the Rochester Y. C., of which the leading 
spirit is Mr. J. E. Burroughs, secretary of the Y. R. U. 
of the Great Lakes, a yachtsman well and favorably 
known on the Canadian as well as the American side, and 
an old hand on Lake Ontario. Genesee was designed by 
her builder, C. C. Hanley, formerly of Cape Cod, and 
now of Quincy, Mass. Mr. Hanley won his reputation 
long ago in the Cape cat class, with Harbinger and 
other fast boats, and he has added to it of late years with 
such sloops as Meemer, Ashumet, Privateer and Acushla. 
His work has been confined exclusively to the shoal or 
moderately deep centerboard types in the classes below 
soft. As a class the Hanley boats have been among the 
best of the centerboards, many of them fairly deep, able 
and seaworthy. The Hanley boats have been noted for 
their strength with but moderate weight of construction 
and for the good surface of the planking. Most of them 
have been built under some form of length rule, with 


no limit to sail, but Harbinger, Acushla, Almira and 
many others have either been built to or have succeeded 
under the old Seawanhaka rule of length and sail area. 
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CHART SHOWING CITY OF TORONTO, TORONTO BAY AND SHORE OF LAKE ONTARIO; WITH STARTING LINE AND ANGLE OF 2I-MILE COURSE. 


In Genesee Mr. Hanley has made his first trial under 
the new English girth rule as adopted by the Y. R. U. 
of North America. Practically the sole object in view 
was speed under the rule, the scantling regulations and 
the special conditions of the Canada cup trial and final 
races at Chicago and Toronto. The keél contour of 
Genesee is practically an arc of a circle, with a water- 
line of 27ft., about the same amount of overhang at each 
end, and an extreme draft of but 18in. The descriptions 
previously published are misleading. There is no “double 
chin,” as described, indicating a reverse curve at each 
end of the waterline; but as above stated a fair circular 
sweep from the scarf of the stem and keel a few feet 
from the extreme bow to the transom, which is very 
wide and cut off square across, showing a handsome piece 
of mahogany. The midship section has ‘no straight dead- 
rise, but shows a slight round from the rabbet, with a 
rather hard turn to the bilge, the Cape cat section. There 
is no ouside keel, the garboards and keel being flush. 
The lowest point of the keel is forward of and 2in. below 
the point of girth measurement. The centerboard is 
comparatively narrow, to meet the girth measurement, 
and is very long. Abaft it is a scag, on which is hung 
the wooden rudder, nearly 4ft. broad and about 2%ft. 
deep, a shoe being added to it to increase the original 
area. The sternpost has a slight rake. The fore body is 
quite fine near the stem, but full abreast the chainpiates. 
The quarters are wide and full, making a long side when 
heeled; but there is no suggestion of the modern scow 
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type. The model is. that of a Cape cat cut away every- 
where, both in body proper and in appendages outside the 
rabbet to give speed. 

The yacht is built with a steamed and bent oak frame; 
all timbers small and of uniform size, with an extra frame 
of doubled moulding bent inside the single chainplate 
frame; the chainplate, a 3in. bronze strap, being between 
the two. The floors forward are also of steamed oak. 
The planking is rather wide, 6 or 7in. on the topsides, 
but it shows a smooth surface, with small smooth seams. 

There is a long cabin house, 12 to 15in. high, on the 
side, and giving about sft. of head room; and abaft it is 
a large cockpit. The cabin is divided by the long cen- 
terboard trunk, and the head room is limited even under 
the trunk, and especially under the fore deck; but with 
this exception there is a good deal of available space be- 
low. There is a wide transom on each side, and six 
hammock berths are swung, two being under the fore 
deck. The mast step is a very solid block of oak. A 
double span of wire rope runs from the keel up in the 
bows to the fore end of the centerboard trunk just below 
the deck, and a similar tie aft serves to make, with the 
centerboard trunk, a fore and aft truss to prevent any 
sagging of the ends. There are a clamp and a shelf to- 
gether, with a good bilge stringer; the deck beams are 
mainly of oak. The material and workmanship are very 
good, and while there is nothing specially novel about the 
construction, it is strong and durable. The centerboard 
is of wood, about 2in. thick; the single bronze chain- 
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plate on each side carries two shrouds, one to the hounds 
and one to masthead. The steering is done with a tiller 
about sft. long. 

The rig shows two high narrow sails, a large mainsail 
and comparatively small jib, with a lofty mast; a solid 
stick, with a track on the after side in place of hoops. 
The sails, by Wilson & Silsby, are crosscut, a new main- 
sail being made on three days’ notice for the final races. 
The rigging is light and simple, with no superfluous gear, 
but heavier and less leaborate than that of Beaver. The 
bottom is potleaded up to a point several inches above the 
waterline, and the topsides are painted white; the transom 
is of mahogany, with a light mahogany rail about an 
inch high around the deck edge. 

Beaver was designed by Arthur E. Payne, of South- 
ampton, England, and built by George Andrews, of Oak- 
ville, just west of Toronto. She was, with Minota, con- 
structed for a syndicate of the R. C. Y. C., organized 
by Mr. Jarvis last spring. The original idea was to 
raise sufficient money to build from the McLeod design, 
but as more than the required amount was tendered it 
was decided to build a second boat, and the design was - 
ordered of Mr. Payne. Both Minota and Beaver were 
rigged as sloops, with no topmasts nor topsails, at Mr. 
Jarvis’ suggestion, the original sail plan of Beaver by Mr. 
Payne showing a topsail and jib topsails. 

Beaver has been described as a fin-keel, but this state- 
ment requires some qualification. She is not structurally 
a plate fin like the Herreshoff yachts, but she is of the 
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S-section, with an extreme hollow in the bottom, some- 
thing of the type of Syce and Quissetta, with a wineglass 
section. She is of handsome model, with a moderately 
full waterline, the upper level lines in the bow showing a 
very slight hollow. To all appearances the original de- 
sign may have been a foot or more longer, with the 
forward lines cut away to shorten the bow at the water 
and above to meet American conditions. 

The contour of the stem above water is not as pleasing 
to the eye as in many of Mr. Payne’s boats. The center 
is cut off by a rather wide square transom, set on a slight 
rake. The bottom of the keel, a cleverly bulbed lump 
of lead, is parallel with the water. The rudder follows the 
sternpost in the usual way, the post having a moderate 
rake. The section is a shoal one, giving but a limited 
head room at best. As fitted for racing, there is an open- 
ing aft for the helmsman, and one amidships; the floor is 
placed at such a height that when a man stands on it 
his arms are well clear of the deck, so that he can reach 
the different lines and cleats. 

The frame is all of elm, double-sawn, and bolted with 
screwbolts; a shelf and clamp are used together. The 
seams are not caulked, except about the garboards, being 
made with a groove rubbed down in each plank edge, 
with a light cotton thread laid in the groove. The deck 
is entirely flush, with no pretense of a rail, but a light 
batten or handrail runs along amidships about 18in. in 
from the edge. All the spars are hollow; the sails, made 
by John Leckie, of Toronto, of a very fine imported cot- 
ton, are crosscut. The blocks and small fittings were 
specially made for this yacht and Minota, and are models 
of neatness and lightness.. The wire rigging was imported 
from Scotland, and is of very small diameter. The entire 
rig, above deck and below, is perfect for its purpose— 
light, well arranged, and from the trials thus far appar- 
ently strong enough. All the gear is led below, the hal- 
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Genesee. Beaver. 

Length— ; 

RMON MiBeria dense Vies cede shed 44.63 44.00 

ERWIE cBis Evie ecdes qccteued 27.69 28.55 
Overhang— 

ME ee Pen ek evOccs Cec eaee ee 8.18 8.00 

Counter ..... Bieccd te cietees 8.76 7.45 
RUIN WEE Se oe oo oa oe che 11.63 9.43 
SUE INMEE es as Gui sielaien ccce hoe be 1.50 6.00 
Girth— 

PUR eine tats acodndoccecays <f 11.76 17.68 

Added for centerboard....... BO ty ennan 

Added for draft forward.... 0.34 «+... 

I ta eae Pisire cases od 4 14.92 17.68 
Sail area— 

Ii ao Shc nidae a asisie-s IIOI.00 908.00 

BEORGATIOMONE (0.6 oes 060.60.0, cee 357 .00 427.00 

NE eed lg ga. coijen a neue vniaden 70.00 

Sd Sai 8 awh cceeet sie ars 1458.00 1405,..00 
INAS cata tas sc anata tle 84 ne's cadie oe 37.52 30.66 
UR aie. Meee aa ciao s i5-00 tn 25.40 21.51 
MR rege 2s aia hn lai odencagid ple 29.45 25.35 
MN Fhe Stade dn tun ced emed bees 59.80 51.69 
AMIOU CRN oi idaies nn eeé nce sisieis 34.78 34.92 


In this measurement Genesee paid for 2in. of depth of 
hull forward of the point of girth measurement and also 
for twice the distance from the lowest point of the hull to 
the center of area of the centerboard. Her total sail area 
was made up of a big mainsail, with a long gaff and very 
high peak and a comparatively small jib. Beaver’s 
total girth was the plain tape measurement under 
her keel. After the removal of soolbs. of lead, 
following the trial races, her L.W.L., beam and 
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Windward and Leeward Course.—The start will be be- 
tween the flagstaff on the bow of the judges’ steamer 
Augusta and the starting buoy off Toronto Island. 

he course will be nine miles to windward or leeward 
and return, leaving all buoys on the starboard hand. 

The outer mark will be a buoy carrying a red ball.” 

The starting signal and intervals will be the same as in 
the triangular races. 

The boat (not the judges’ tug) bearing the outer buoy 
will start at the preparatory signal. The compass course 
will be given on application to the judges. 








With but two yachts, starting within a quarter of a 
mile of shore and at all times within reach of a mega- 
phone, all that was necessary was a preparatory interval 
of five minutes between the preparatory and _ starting 
guns, but for some unexplained reason a preliminary-in- 
terval of twenty minutes was provided, with a second 
interval of ten minutes; the result being an annoying and 
trying delay to the skippers. 

The challenger was manned as follows: Skipper, C. G. 
Davis; mate, J. E. Burroughs; crew, M. A. Duff, Chas. 
Van Voorhis, C. C. Hanley, and E. Thompson, paid hand. 
Scrutineer, George E: Evans, R. C. Y. C. Beaver: was 
sailed by Aimilius Jarvis as skipper; J. Wilton Morse, 
mate; crew, J. S. McMurray, A. A. MacDonald, H. O. 
Hughes, and J. Young, paid hand. Scrutineer, E. Mac- 
Donald, Rochester Y. C. 





The location and surroundings of Toronto are peculiar 
and of such a nature as to offer exceptional facilities for 
all water sports. The city extends along the lake shore 
for some half-dozen miles, the ground rising with a gentle 
ascent from the water. Directly opposite to the center of 
the city is “The Island,” a big sandbar, about three miles 
long and less than half a mile wide at the center, the sur- 
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yards making fast to a heavy thwart at the foot of the 
mast, or leading to jigs on the cabin floor, where the 
cleats are placed. 

After her formal selection as the defender, Beaver was 
hauled out and soolbs. of lead were removed from her 
keel, as she was amply stiff. A small sprit topsail was 
also fitted, to increase her sail area down wind. Her out- 
side was carefully smoothed, and the topsides painted with 
marine black, with a wide bootleg of silver bronze above 
the waterline. The bottom was finished with a special 
black composition sent out by Mr. Payne, making a 
smooth and glossy surface. 

On the long trip of nearly a week on the steamer from 
Chicago to Buffalo, the crew of Genesee was busy rub- 
bing her down and giving her a coat of red lead. When 
she reached Charlotte she was docked and again 
smoothed and painted under Mr. Hanley’s supervision. 
She sailed on Aug. 16 for Toronto, arriving at midnight 
on Thursday, after a slow passage. She drifted for a 
time, her crew bending the new mainsail while in the mid- 
dle of the lake. : 

The conditions call for the selection of one judge by 
each party, the two to choose a third. The challengers 
selected E P. Warner, of Chicago, and the defenders E. 
H. Ambrose, Royal Hamilton Y. C. The Toronto yachts- 
men named as their preference for the third judge several 
well-known yachtsmen, among others Messrs. Oliver E. 
Cromwell, Oswald Sanderson, John Hyslop, of New 
York, and L. M. Clark, of Boston. The Chicago yachts- 
men objected to any one from the salt water, and sug- 
gested J. H. Monck, of Hamilton, a Canadian, or Allen 
Ames, of Oswego. Finally the two parties agreed on 
Mr. Louis M. Clark, of the Hull-Massachusetts ¥. C., of 
Boston, president of the Y. R. U. of N. A. 

The work of measuring was begun on Friday afternoon 
by Messrs. Warner and Ambrose, assisted by Mr. Geo. 
E. Evans, ex-secretary of the Lake Y. R. A., and an 
old hand at this work. Beaver was measured for girth 
on the ways, and-on Saturday morning she was launched 
and Genesee took her place, the blocking being first 
areneet so as to admit of the dropping of the center- 

ard. 

The official measurements of the two yachts were as 
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GENESEE. 
From Photos by Bruce, Toronto. 


girth allowed her to carry 1,408sq.ft. of sail, but it was 
impossible to put this amount on her without an entire 
rew rig, the spars being too short. Her head triangle 
would have allowed g mainsail of 1,003sq.ft., or 105 more 
than she actually carried. To utilize in a measure some of 
this allowed area, a topsail of 7osq. ft. was fitted for use 
off the wind, though it was subsequently used to wind- 
ward; but it was a narrow and ineffective sail, owing to the 
high peak of the mainsail and the small space between 
the gaff and the pole of the mast. To make up the re- 
maining area the spinaker boom was cut to exceed the 
base of the fore triangle by t1ft. 3in. 

In the matter of canvassing to the exact limits of the 
rule and class Genesee had the advantage, with all that she 
could possibly carry in her big mainsail; Beaver, on the 
contrary, was plainly undercanvassed in a moderate 
breeze; at no time in the races was she feeling her sail, 
and while she badly needed another tooft. if it could 
have been put on, she would have carried still more in 
ordinary weather. 

The final arrangements for the races were as follows: 





Triangular Course.—The course will be once around an 
equilateral triangle, seven miles to the side. The start 
will be between the flagstaff on the bow of the judges’ 
steamer Augusta and the starting buoy. If the blue flag 
be hoisted on the judges’ boat the start will be to the 
southeast, and all buoys (including the starting buoy) 
will be kept on the starboard hand. If a red flag be 
hoisted the start will be to the southwest, and all buoys 
(including the starting buoy) will be kept to port. 

At 10:30 A. M. a gun will be fired trom the judges’ 
boat as a signal for the yachts to approach the starting 
line. At 10:50 A. M., or twenty minutes after the first 
gun, the preparatory gun will be fired and the red or blue 
flag hoisted. At rt A. M., or ten minutes after the pre- 
paratory gun, a ‘gun will be fired as a signal to start, and 
the red or blue lowered. 

Should the’ first»gun be delayed, the same intervals 
will be observed. In case the gun misses fire the 
hoisting or lowering of the flag will be the signal. 

A boat starting before the signal will be recalled by 
five short blasts of the whistle and the display of its 
national flag on the judges’ boat. 
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face being only a few feet above the lake level. This 
island forms Toronto Bay, three miles long and a mile 
wide, completely inclosed save the two entrances, the 
“Western Gap” and the “Eastern Gap.” This sheltered 
water is sufficiently open to the sweep of the lake winds 
across the island to make a good sailing course for the 
larger yachts of the fleet, and at the same time it is equally 
well adapted to shell rowing, canoeing and boat sailing. 
The “town house” of the Royal Canadian Y. C. is on the 
water front within ten minutes’ walk of the business 
center of the city; a large and well appointed building, 
with moorings close at hand for the largest yachts and 
houses for small boats. Directly across the bay is the 
“Ssland club house,” surrounded by trees and green lawns 
laid out in tennis courts and greens for bowling. Meals 
are served at this house, and a cottage on the grounds 
houses those members who prefer to live there. Off the 
club pier is another good anchorage. 

The island is owned by the city and the ground is leased 
for terms of twenty-one years each. The lake front is a 
sandy beach, protected by a stone facing, on which is a 
wide plank walk, and just inside of this, some Soyds. back 
from the water, are summer cottages, some small and cozy 
and some large and pretentious. The island is cut in every 
direction by natural lagoons and by small canals, dredged 
out with a sand pump, the sand being used to raise the 
general level of the land. Where a house fronts on the 
lake the rear is not far distant from some one of the 
canals, and by means of the open canoes, lying about by 
dozens, it is an easy matter to reach the different cottages, 
the club house, the public ferry whatves and other points. 
Parts of the island are still wild and isolated, and given up 
to camping parties. The west end, Hanlan’s Point, the 
home of Edward Hanlan the famous sculler, is a pubiic 
Picnic ground, exhibitions of various kinds being given. 

The island, with its open outlook over the lake, is a con- 
venient summer refuge for the people of Toronto, especial- 
ly the yachtsmen. 

The gathering of the fleet began on Saturday, when the 
Com. Casdner, of Cleveland ; Siren, of Chicago; Minx and 
Result, of Detroit, and the steam yachts Thistle, of 
Chicago, and Pastime, of Walkerville, arrived. The flag- 
ship of the Chi Y. C., Pathfinder, with Com..Morgan 
and party, arrived on Sanday afternoon; the lake fleet re- 
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turned from Hamilton, and Onward, of Rochester, and 
yachts from other Ontario ports came in. 

The gathering was a notable one, including yachtsmen 
from all the lake ports. The Chicago party included Com. 
and Mrs. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Thorne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warrington, Messrs. Warner, Crawford, J..B. Berryman, 
Peare and others. From Cleveland came the veteran Com: 
Gardner, with his son Harry, E. W. Radder, Percy Rice 
and others. Detroit was represented by the Walkers and 
Pres. W. C. Jupp, of the Detroit Boat Club. The steel 
cutter Sultana came from Toledo with her owner, “Kid” 
Wild. Rochester sent a large and enthusiastic delega- 
tion, some in their own yachts and more coming by, 
steamer. The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. was represented 
by the steam yacht Alcyone, with her owner, Mr. H. M. 
Molson, and Mr. E. Kirk Greene. The only visitor from 
New York was Mr. N. D. Lawton, Atlantic. Y. C.; while 
the only Boston yachtsmen were Messrs. Clark and 
Bockus, Huli-Massachusetts Y. C. 

The town club house was full of visitors, American 
and Canadian, all eagerly discussing the prospects of 
weather and the merits of the respective champions. Both 
of the yachts were under way, but late in the afternoon 
Beaver was hauled out, as the paint on her bottom was 
scaling, having been still wet when she was launched on 
Saturday. 

On the evening preceding the first race the two skippers 
met, with the judges, and discussed different points in con- 
nection with the racing rules, so that there should be a 
thorough understanding between all parties. 

The week preceding the races was marked by light 
weather. Friday was hot and Saturday was still hotter, 
with no wind, the record day of the summer. On Sunday 
there was a light breeze, from S.W., holding through the 
night, but very light in the early morning, though by 10 
o'clock it was blowing moderately with a light roll of sea. 

Genesee turned in three reefs before leaving the dock 
at the town house, while Beaver came out under full sail. 
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Immediately on her return, Beaver was hauled out and 
the bottom again rubbed down and polished, while a new 
pendant and spreader were fitted. 

Tuesday was cool and cloudy, with a moderate wind 
from the west. The fleet started from the bay about 10 
o'clock, working out by the Eastern Gap; steam yachts, 
steamboats, ans small and large, and even open boats. 
The judges went out in Pathfinder, while the tug Augusta 
was at hand to lend assistance if needed. When they 
reached the line Genesee was knocking about with one 
reef in her mainsail, while Beaver swung whole sail. 

The conditions call for an interval of twenty minutes 
between the first and the preparatory signal, and another 
of ten minutes to the start. This makes-a full half-hour 
after everything is ready before the yachts can cross the 
line, a wait that is not only unnecessary but most trying 
to the crews. The first gun was fired at 11 A. M. and the 
second at 11:20, the blue signal indicating all marks to 
starboard being set at the same time. The wind was then 
W. by N., or almost down the western leg of the triangle ; 
a broad reach to first mark out in the lake, a beat to the 
second, and another reach home along the island shore. 

Five minutes before the start Beaver set her little sprit 
topsail. The two kept wide apart, inshore of the line, and 
made no attempt to bother each other. They jibed over 
just before the gun, still at some distance from the line, 
Beaver having her spinaker boom ready to starboard. She 
crossed the line next to the buoy at 47s. after the gun, 
Genesee being 11s. later. Genesee set her spinaker and 
within three minutes shook out her single reef. Beaver 
went ahead and soon put clear water between them. 
Genesee took in her spinaker and set her balloon jib, start- 
ing to luff, but abandoning this and trying for a passage to 
leeward, which she failed to make. She then went at 
Beaver’s weather again and worked up astern. Beaver 
had her headsails down to give a fair chance to her spin- 
aker,; now braced well forward, and she was in no shape 
for a luffing match. As the wind was, Genesee proved the 


PATHFINDER, COM. F. W, MORGAN, CHICAGO Y. C. 


The'assembly signal was given at 11 A. M., with an in- 
terval of twenty minutes to the preparatory and ten min- 
utes more for the start. There was-no sharp maneuvering, 
but just before the starting gun Genesee came for the 
middle of the line under a three-reefed mainsail, crossing 
soon after the gun, close hauled on starboard tack, the 
orders being for the course to be sailed with all marks to 
port. Beaver was but a few seconds astern, in a good 
berth on Genesee’s weather quarter, under whole sail and 
moving much faster. As she hardened her, sheets on the 
line there was a sudden snap aloft, and her throat dropped 
a little; she luffed up and a hand went aloft, then she 
lowered her mainsail and started home under her jib. 
The wire rope pendant of the throat halyard block had 
parted and the halyard block struck the starboard spreader 
and doubled it up. The damage to the throat might have 
been repaired, but the spreader was ruined. 

Genesee kept on, holding the starboard tack for a long 
time, finally shaking out the reef, then going on port tack. 
The judges’ tug ran out to the S.W. mark and awaited 
her, but she did not appear, and two hours after the start 
the tug started in, meeting Genesee as both neared the 
line. 

After crossing the line Genesee reported that she had 
rounded the first mark, but after sailing more than seven 
miles to the eastward she had failed to find the second 
mark and had not rounded it. To the surprise of all on 
board, they were informed that the judges’ boat had gone 
. straight to the first mark and laid by it for two hours. 
The blunder was due in part to Genesee’s compass being 
out and in part to the fact that Pathfinder, Thistle and 
other steam yachts ran out from the start to the second 
mark instead of the first. On sighting them, Genesee as- 
sumed that they were at the first mark and steered east, 
instead of west, where the judges’ tug was waiting. 

There was a noisy gathering at the town house as yacht 
after yacht came into the bay and the men rowed ashore. 
The Canadians were jubilant over the bad blunder by 
which their opponents had thrown away one leg after it 
had given been to them, and the Americans were looking 
for something to cover the plain facts of the case. Be- 
fore long the rumor ran around that the marks had been 
wrongly placed, in spite of the fact that the course was 
laid out under the personal direction of the Chicago 
judge and that the first mark was known to be correctly 
located. This rumor went so far that the three judges 
finally took the tug and ran over the third leg once more, 
finding the second mark in its proper place. 


From Photos by Bruce, Toronto. 
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better canvased, and she steadily drew ahead until near 
the middle of the leg she had a clear lead. 

It was now a procession to the first mark, Genesee 
slowly increasing her lead. The wind was quite as heavy 
as Genesee wanted, for her whole mainsail, but too light 
for Beaver’s small sail plan. There was no sea inshore 
to bother the boats. The first mark was timed: 
Time. Elapsed. Gain. 

0 ey 35 0 01 28 

Genesee luffed around the mark and started on port 
tack, blanketing Beaver for a moment as she passed close 
to windward. Beaver trimmed in and stood by on star- 
board tack, taking in her little topsail. 

After a minute she came-on port, Genesee tacking at the 
same time. They worked on together, never very far 
apart, and never near enough to bother each other, for the 
next two hours. The wind was light and there was a roll 
to the sea, which bothered the two at times. The fight 
was exciting, as there was evidently very little to spare, 
and a slight error or a little change in the wind might 
determine the race. At first Genesee held her own, but 
gained nothing; she footed faster, but did not point as 
high or hold on quite as well as Beaver. In the middle of 
the leg Beaver, with a freshening of the breeze, did ner 
best work, and by a steady gain to windward was at least 
even or a little ahead. As they neared the second mark 
the wind fell a little and Genesee took the first place, turn- 
ing with a lead of 52s., or a loss of 36s. in two hours of 
fair sailing. The times were: 

‘Time. yo Gain. 
Genesee 2 03 00 . ab. he 
Beaver 2 02 24 0 00 36 


The race was now over, as it was plain that Genesee 
could outreach Beaver in a whole-sail breeze—for her—and 
nearly smooth water. It was a hard fight, however, and a 
close finish, but 1m. 22s. apart in four hours’ sailing. 
Beaver set her topsail for the reach home. The final 


times were: 

ime. Elapsed. Gain. Elapsed. — Lead. 
Genesee ....3 25 10 0.6F 35 0 00 30 $b 10 ai 
Beaver 0 58 05 ead 3 56 32 6 01 22 

Before the fleet reached the Eastern Gap a strong breeze 
was blowing ; Genesee beat in with jib stowed and all her 
reefs tied down. a" 

The race was a most exciting and interesting one, 
especially when it is considered that there was no jockey- 
ing or close maneuvering, but plain, straight sailing on 
the part of each boat. Both were well handled, and 


Lead. 
Genesee 0 01 28 
Beaver . s 


Lead 
0 00 52 
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neither made any mistakes. Genesee’s crew showed the 
better judgment in choice of canvas in the early part of the 
race. 
_ There was next to no wind.early on Wednesday morn- 
ing, a very light northerly breeze, and by 10 A. M. there 
was a flat calm about the starting line, with the smoke 
blowing slowly in different directions on shore and out in 
the laxe. The preliminary gun was fired at 11:30, but 
there was no wind, and the yachts were notified by mega- 
phone to stand by for orders, for the ten-minute prepara- 
cory gun. By noon the wind seemed to have settled about 
S.W., and at 12:11 the preparatory signal was given and 
the tug sent away to log off nine miles S. by W.34W. 
The start was given at 12:21, Beaver going over first in the 
weather berth after a little maneuvering, both, of course, 
under whole sail. Going over with a little better way 
on, Genesee at once walked through Beaver’s lee, amid 
cheers from the surrounding yachts. After getting her 
wind clear she footed ahead, while Beaver made up by 
better pointing and holding on. For a time Genesee’s 
gain, though apparent, was very slight, beth moving 
slowly; then she gained on Beaver as the wind grew still 
lighter, and again near the middle of the long nine-mile 
leg Beaver came up very close to her. The wind fell again 
and Genesee drew away as they neared the windward 
mark, where they were timed: 

Time. Gain. 


Lead. 
0 01 19 


Elapsed. 
26 001 19 


Genesee “4 19 
Beaver 2 55 38 


It had taken nearly three hours to cover. the nine 
miles, and in this time the boats were never much further 
upart than at the turn. 

Genesee was slow with her spinaker, and it was set no 
sooner than Beaver’s, which went up just as she turned the 
mark. There was a turn in the head of Beaver’s, however, 
and it came in for a moment, being at once reset. As they 
ran very slowly with booms to starboard, Beaver began to 
creep up, and after about twenty minutes she was on 


Cenesee’s port or inshore beam and then out clear ahead. 
Genesee did not like this, as Beaver was quite as good or 
a little the better dead before the wind, and she took in 
her spinaker and began to luff, Beaver meeting her. They 
luffed out into Humber Bay, and finally Genesee squared 
away and took the lead, on the outside. As they neared 
the island the wind was nearly dead aft and shifting so 
that the booms were liable to come over at any time. 
There was another luffing match, with jibing and shifting 
of spinakers, in which Genesee gained a further advantage 
by clever handling, and they came for the line with 
booms on opposite sides and she in the lead. The finish 
was close enough to be exciting, there being but 39s. be- 
tween them. 
Leg. 

Time. Elapsed. 
Genesee ....5 06 57 1 51 38 Bate 4 45 57 
Beaver 1 50 58 0 00 40 4 46 36 

As 9n the previous day, the breeze freshened materiall 
before the fleet reached the Eastern Gap. 

On Thursday the triangle was again in order, and with 
no more wind than on the previous day, the little that 
there was being about S.E., with perfectly smooth water 
and a sunny sky. The start was made at 11:14, with all 
marks to starboard, Beaver, with her little topsail set, 
again going over first and to windward of Genesee. With 
her crew to leeward, however, the centerboard boat soon 
footed from under, Beaver’s lee, the latter not having 
enough wind to give her a list. It was the same story as 
in the previous races, but in even a lighter wind, as 
Genesee footed away, Beaver made a determined but 
fruitless effort to hold her by better windward work. 
‘About four miles from the start the wind shifted a little 
to the south, allowing Genesee to lay her course for the 
mark. Beaver was not far away, but she lost the wind 
entirely for a time. She set her balloon jib and carried it 
nearly to the mark, but on a reach and with a streak of 
wind to help her, Genesee gained nearly ten minutes in 
three miles. As she neared the mark the wind headed her 
so that a couple of short hitches were necessary, but. she 
finally rounded with the greatest lead she had had thus 
far, 11m. 11s. As they sailed over the first half of this 
leg, under equal conditions she would have beaten Beaver 
to the mark by three or four minutes, the greater part of 
her gain being due to chance. times. were: 

r Time. Elapsed. Gain. 


Lead. 
05 39 1 5 39 nn 0 
Beaver ....sseeeseeeesesd 16 50 2 01 50 © ees : may 


~ ‘The second seven miles was a free reach. Genesee 


Course 


Gain. Elapsed. 


Lead. 
0 00 39 


car- 











ried her spinaker for a time, but shifted to a balloon jib. 
Beaver set her spinaker well forward and made it draw 


over the whole leg, but she lost over a minute more. The 
second mark was timed: ° : 

Time Elapsed. Gain. Lead. 
GOMeORS so oicvarcd scence 2 35 48 1 40 09 0 01 17 0 12 28 
ADVE. sin naecangpecvene 2 48 16 1 31 26 wise be 


They had the wind about abeam on the last leg, and 
considerably more of it; with almost a whole-sail breeze 
and smooth water, it was expected that Genesee would add 
a good deal to her already large lead, but on the other 


hand Beaver picked up nearly two minutes, the final times 
being : 


Leg. Course. 
Time. Elapsed. Gain. Elapsed. Lead. 
Genesee ....3 32 11 0 56 23 ibs" Sen 417 17 0 10 47 
Beaver ..... 3 42 58 0 BA 42 0 01 41 4 27 58 ie thsrke 


After the finish the loser sailed up and cheered the 
winner, amid salutes from the large fleet in attendance. 

The delivery of the cup took place in the evening at the 
island club house, the band of the Forty-eighth High- 
landers being present and the handsome grounds being 
illuminated. A large party of American and Canadian 
yachtsmen, with many ladies, completely filled the club 
house in the evening, after the two crews and the judges 
had dined together as guests of Mr. MacDonald, the 
scrutineer on Beaver. Com. Plummer introduced Mr. 
John Shaw, the Mayor of Toronto, who welcomed the 
visitors in a short speech. The Commodore then tendered 
the cup to Com. Morgan, of the Chicago Y. C., who spoke 
briefly, being followed by Mr. Crawford, of the C. Y. C. 
race committee. Speeches were then demanded of Messrs. 
Hanley and Davis, Mr. Burroughs and Mr. Jarvis. The 
latter snoke of the good feeling which had characterized 
the enti: » contest, from the first negotiations to the last 
race, anu ‘£ the close sailing of the two boats, widely 
different in model, promising that the Chicago Y. C. 
should not wait long for a challenge. 

The contest was marked on each side by a devotion to 
the work and a personal attention to detail on the part of 
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port, on Sept. 2, 4 and 6, and have placed the evént in the 
hands of the Regatta Committee. 

The courses will be both triangular and to windward, or 
to leeward and return, out from Brenton’s Reef L. S. 

The start will be at 11 A. M., wind and weather pér- 
mitting. The races will be subject to postponement at the 
discretion of the Challenge Committee, or at the request of 
either of the competing, vessels. 

Sailing directions can be obtained at New York Y. C., 
Station No. 6- (Newport), after Aug. 29. 

The America’s Cup.—For this event the Regatta Com- 
mittee have chartered the side-wheel steamer Republic, 
formerly of the Philadelphia & Cape May Transporta- 
tion Company, and with a licensed passenger capacity of 
2,500. 

For each race, members will be provided with tickets at 
the club’s expense, and may procure extra tickets for their 
friends at $5 each. Members’ tickets will be non-trans- 
ferable, and, as well as the extra tickets, will admit but 
one person each. All tickets will include lunch, exclusive 
of wines, etc. 

Tickets will be issued according to priority of applica- 
tion, which should be made to Mr. J. V. S. Oddie, the 
Secretary of the club, who, at the request of the Regatta 
Committee, will have the management of the vessel. 

S. NicHoLtson KANE, 
CHESTER GRISWOLD, 
IRVING GRINNELL, 

Regatta Committee. 

Before sailing from the Clyde, the skipper of Shamrock 
received the following instructions: 

GREENOCK, July 31.—Sailing instructions for the yachts 
Erin and Shamrock, while making the voyage from the 
Clyde to Sandy Hook: 

1. Erin will only tow Shamrock in calm weather. 

2. Whenever there is any wind Shamrock will proceed 
under sail. 

3. Vessels will sail from the tail of the Bank, Greenock. 





race at Lake St. Lottis on Saturday afternoon over the 
regular international course, either triangular or to wind- 
ward and return. I would not be willing to make a 
bet such as you suggest, but would be glad to subscribe 
to a small trophy, to become the property of the winner. 
If you could arrange to send your boat down here for 
Saturday, Aug. 26, there js on that day an open race for 
the Lake Two Mountains. Challenge cup, to be held on 
the Lake of Two Mountains, a fine sheet of water on 
the Ottawa, about fifteen miles west of the St. Lawrence 
Y. C. I have communicated with the officials of the 
Lake of Two Mountains Club, and have ascertained that 
they would be very glad to have entries from one or more 
of your craft. The race is open to all, but there will be 
nothing competing but-our 20-footers. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ~° G. H. Ducecan. 
Aug. 19. 


The American Bottle Fleet. 


From the Army and Navy Register. 


A VERY interesting report giving the operations of the 
“Bottle Fleet” for the past year has been prepared by the 
hydrographic office. It shows that during the last fiscal 
year 151 returns were made to the hydrographic office. 
There is no way of ascertaining the exact number of bot- 
tles cast adrift during that period, but it is thought 
to be a thousand or more, thus showing that only a com- 
paratively small percentage of those released are recov- 
ered. A great majority of those that were picked up and 
sent back to Washington were found on the coast border- 
ing the Atlantic. This undoubtedly was the result of 
the botiles being thrown overboard in the -Atlantic by 
captains leaving ports in this country. The map pre- 
pared by the hydrographic office shows that with one or 
two exceptions all bottles cast adrift in the Atlantic be- 
tween Florida and Halifax, within a few hundred miles of 
the coast, took a northwesterly course, winding up on the 
English or French coast. The lines described by them 
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the principals which is rather exceptional. When Genesee 
was hauled out, Mr. Burroughs was present, working 
underneath the bottom in the dirt and slime from the oil 
works which befouls a part of Toronto Bay; and each 
time Beaver was hauled out, by night as well as day, Mr. 
Jarvis superintended everything, taking a hand ‘himself in 
polishing the bottom. On each boat nothing was left to 
chance, but every possible effort was made to eliminate 
defects and to avoid all possibility of accident. 

The handling of the two boats was very even, there be- 
ing few mistakes on either side. The crew of Beaver 
was smarter with the spinaker and other light sails. Mr. 
Davis did excellent work as skipper throughout the races, 
though his opponent, Mr. Jarvis, is generally recognized 
as the best amateur on the lakes. In the first race on the 
first leg Genesee profited by using a balloon jib instead of 
a spinaker, thus being able to luff and get by Beaver, and 
on the second leg of the second race, after Beaver had 
passed her down wind, the race was won by Genesee’s 
clever maneuvering in the luffing matches. 

There was a general feeling on the part of the Canadians 
that the very light weather suited Genesee, while it gave no 
opportunity for Beaver to show herself at her best in a 
moderate or strong breeze. 

As the Rochester Y. C. now holds the Fisher cup, it is 
probable that Genesee and Beaver may meet again this 
fall off Charlotte, as the R. C. Y. C. proposes to challenge. 


The America’s Cup. 


Durinc the past week Shamrock has been at the Erie 
Basin drydocks, as closely guarded as the conditions will 
admit, though visitors are able to look at her topsides from 
an adjoining wharf. It is expected that Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton and Mr. Will Fife, Jr., will be here by Sept. 1, as 
they sailed on Aug. 26:0n the Campania. The yacht will 
not be docked until they arrive. Her mast was stepped on 
Aug. 28, and she will have her first sail on Aug. 31. 


—_—_—— 


Columbia’s steel mast was stepped on Aug. 24, having 
fepaired, and about three tons of ballast was stowed 
aboard. She was under way on Aug. 26, but her new 
steel topsail yard buckled at the slings, making almost a 
right angle. It has been decided to sail a series of trial 
races between her and Defender off Newport, as per the 
following official circular : 
New York, Aug. 25.—Trial Races—The committee on 
the challenge from the ae Ulster Y. C. have decided to 
hold trial races between Columbia and Defender at New 
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From Photos by Bruce, Toronto. 


4. Vessels will proceed down the Irish Channel and 
rendezvous at Fastnet, if not in company (and report at 
Browhead if possible). 

5. lf vessels are in company, they will pass to north of 
Flores Island, in the Azores. 

6. If vessels are not in company, they will proceed to 
Horta Bay, in Fairyland, and report, waiting arrival of 
either vessel, 

7. If vessels are not in company when in vicinity of 
latitude 38 north, longitude 50 west, the Erin will wait 
for such a time as in the opinion of the captain of Erin 
is necessary and reasonable to allow Shamrock to join 
company. And after such time to proceed on voyage to 
New York. It is understood that ample time will be al- 
lowed Shamrock to join Erin. 

8. Speed of towing will be regulated by the captains of 
Shamrock. 


Glencairn III and Akabo. 


CuiprpewA YAcut Crus, Chippewa Bay, Aug. 14.— 
Capt. Duggan, Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, Dorval, 
Quebec—Dear Sir: The international races recently 
sailed by you and Mr. Crane were witnessed by a number 
of our members and closely followed through the public 
prints by the rest of us. We think we have a faster boat 
than Glencairn, and I write to ask if you can bring your 
yacht to Chippewa Bay for a race. To make it interesting 
we herewith offer to sail you a race over our regular 
course of about eleven miles, $300 a side, naming the 
Akabo, Mr. C. Allen Hayden, as our boat. The purse of 
$600 is yours if you win. If we win we will allow you 
$50 for your expenses, give $50 to the crew of the Akabo 
and the balance of $500 to some charitable object agreed 
upon by the officers of this club. In order to insure a 
good honest race, we make the condition that the time 
limit shall be two hours and fifteen minutes. I will add 
that our yachts have sailed the course in less than one 
hour and thirty-one minutes. Any date that may be agree- 
able to you between Aug. 25 and Sept. 2, both inclusive, 
would be satisfactory to us. Trusting you will accept this 
challenge, I am Yours sincerely, 

Jas. é Knap, Sec’y. 





* James G. Knap, Esq., Sec’y Chippewa Bay Yacht Club, 
Chippewa Bay, N. Y.—Dear Sir: In answer to your 
favor of the 14th inst., I fear it is quite impossible for me 
or my crew to sail the race you suggest at Chippewa 
Bay. If, however, you are anxious to try conclusions with 
Glencairn III., we should be glad to sail you a friendly 
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are practically straight, and show little variation. One 
bottle adopted a rather eccentric path. It escaped the 
currents followed by most of its fellows, and starting from 
a point opposite the Massachusetts coast, took a wider 
detour to the south. It passed within a few hundred 
miles of the Cape Verde Islands and then fell into the 
strong current that sweeps along the northern coast oi 
South America. It had straightened out in the direction 
of the Gulf of Mexico, when it became stranded on one 
of the Windward Islands. It was two years and six 
months on its journey, during which it traversed 3,600 
miles, an average df four miles per day. Decidediy the 
most remarkable drift of one of these bottles in ‘recent 
years occurred last fall. 

A messenger, known officially on the chart of the 
department as No. 26, was thrown overboard from the 
Hamburg-American liner Fuerst Bismarck May 1, 1893, 
about 350 miles southeast of Cape Race, and recovered, 
according to the letter of transmittal from the United 
States Consul at Hamburg, Aug. 1, 1808, at Twielenfleth, 
in the vicinity of Gluckstadt, on the Elbe. The distance 
between these two points, following the indicated route 
through the English Channel, is 2,400 miles, and as the 
bottle was at sea a total of but 92 days, this gives it a 
daily average of 26.1 miles as the lowest possible speed 
is could have traveled. This is far in excess of any 
similar drift hitherto reported to the hydrographic office. 
the nearest approach to it being a daily average of 21.2 
miles, which was attained by a bottle thrown overboard 
Dec. 25, 1895, about 200 miles distant from the point at 
which No. 26 was dropped into the sea, and recovered 
March 28, 1896, on one of the Shetland Islands. One o: 
the bottles recovered last year had been afloat since Oct. 
15, 1893, while another, also recovered last year, had becn 
drifting since August, 1894, having covered 1,500 miles, a 
an average of one mile per day. In the case of the bottl 
from the Fuerst Bismarck, the officials were incline. 
tc doubt the accuracy of the information contained on thx 
slip sent in, and an inquiry was made of the steamboa 
officials in regard to the matter. Capt. A. Albers prompi 
ly looked into the affair, and reported that the date c1 
which the bottle was thrown from his ship was correc. 
as shown by his, ship’s log. 

The speed made by this “floater” is equal to that «‘ 
the majority of slow-going sailing ships. In the ear’- 
history of the investigation of ocean currents by th’ 
system a bottle was known to remain afloat for ten yea 
This is the most rematkable achievement of this kir ’ 
on record. Of course there is no absolute rule by whic’) 
the distance traveled by these messengers may be ascer- 
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tained, as one of them may be landed ona beach and be 
washed out to sea again before being picked up. Thus, it 
may go off on another long voyage and get no credit for 
its first trip. Occasionally bottles are fished-out of the 
midocean, the discoverers sometimes thinking that they 
may contain messages from people in distress. An exam- 
ination of the various drifts or bottles last year shows that 
near the equator the velocity of the’ ocean currents is 
much greater than in higher latitudes. This brings up the 
old question of whether or not a bottle is more subject 
to the action of the waters in which it is submerged or to 
the action of the wind. This is still a disputed point, 
some claiming that the influence of a steady current is 
stronger than that of the wind, while other take the op- 
posite view. 

Instances are on record of a bottle having moved 
thousands of miles in opposition to the direction of the 
prevailing wind. No cases, however, have been reported 
to the hydrographic office of bottles proceeding in op- 
position to the direction of the current; so it would seem 
that the theory that the force of currents is stronger than 
that of the wind is the right one. It is no unusual thing 
for a bottle to make a complete circuit of an ocean. One 
dropped overboard in the vicinity of Cape Verde Islands 
could do this by crossing the Atlantic, entering the Gulf 
of Mexico by the Strait of Yucatan, emerging again 
through the Strait of Florida, thence drifting north- 
ward and eastward of the Gulf Stream to the neighbor- 
hood of the Azores, and then back again to its starting 
point in the Cape Verde Islands. The length oi time 
ceeupied in a drifting voyage of this character could 
hardly be less than two years, covering in the round trip 
about 12,000 miles. 

During the year just closed the Russian Government, 
through Vice-Admiral Kaznakoff, requested permission 
to assist the American hydrographic office in its work. 
This being gladly granted the imperial Russian cruiser 
uke of Edinburg was instructed to distribute bottle 
papers during two cruises, the first from Cronstadt to 
Windward Islands and return, and the second from Cron- 
stadt to Cape Verde Islands, by way of the Mediterranean 
Sea and return. 

During the coming winter some interesting experi- 
ments are to be made with floating receptacles, which 
are expected to develop much valuable information re- 
garding the North Pole. The geographical society of 
Philadelphia has arranged to distribute a number of iron- 
bound, oaken casks among the sailors visiting the ex- 
treme notthern waters, with directions to set them adrift 
in the Arctic Ocean north of Alaska and the Behring 
Sea. The expectation is that one or more of these casks 
will succeed in drifting across the Arctic to the north of 
North America and be recovered in the entrance to Baffin 
Bay or Davis Strait. The result of the experiments will 
prove of the greatest value to future seekers for the pole, 
as it will either confirm or deny not only the existence of 
a northwest passage, but will also tell whether or not it 
is possible for persons to reach the pole by drifting. 


A Short Trip in 1620. 


SPEAKING of short yacht voyages across the Atlantic, it 
may be worth while to recall for comparative reference 
that Gosnold the navigator made his midsummer trip 
from Martha’s Vineyard to Exmouth, England, in five 
weeks, in the year 1620. That was a pretty good sailing 
craft of his for those days. Cuas. HALLocK. 


Bifle ange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 1-2.—Jersey City, N. J.—Twenty-fifth annual shooting 
festival of the Zettler Rifie Club at Armbruster’s Shooting Park. 
G. A. Nowak, Sec’y. 5 

Sept. 4.—Sea Girt, N. J.—Meeting of the New Jersey State Rifle 
Association. De Lancy G. Walker, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4-5.—Denver, Colo.—Fourth annual tournament of the Col- 
orado Rifie Association. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 

Tue regular shoot of the Cincinnati Rifle Association was held 
on Aug. 20. Weather was very warm, and a light wind prevailed. 
Conditions were off-hand, at the German ring target: 

Champion target: 

Nestler 
Roberts 
Gindele 
Payne 
Hasenzahl 
Bruns 
Speth 
Strickmeier 


Gindele 
Payne 
Hasenzahl 


SSERARSE 
RRYSSREES 


Strickmeier 


The twenty-fifth annual tournament of the Zettler Rifie Club, to 
be held at Armbruster’s Greenville shooting park, Jersey City, 
N. J., Sept. 1 and 2, has a most attractive programme. The 
ring target event, open to all comers, has twenty-one prizes, from 
$1 to $50; the bullseye target, open to all comers, has eighteen 
prizes, the first of which 1s $20; the target of honor, open to 
members only, twenty prizes; the special ring target, open to 
everybody; the judges’ target, open to judges only; and the 
ladies’ target of honor, oe only to femal relatives of club mem- 
bers, for prizes presented by the club. The shooting committee 
is H. D. Muller (chairman), B. Zettler (shooting master), G. A. 
Nowak (secretary), C. G. Zettler, F. C. Ross, Hansen, ané 
A. Begerow. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock and closes at 6. 


Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 

: Ave. 90.—Elkwood Park.—Dewey handicap, 15 birds, $15; 

°o ioek, 

Aug. 30-31—Auburn Me.—State tournament on the grounds of 
tip Aubeen Gun Club. L. A. Barker, Sec’y. . 

Aug. 30.—Pottstown, Pa.—All-day shoot and clambake of the 
Schuler Shooting Club. ~aH 

Sept. 2.—Elkwood Park.—Country Club handicap, 20 birds, $20; 
11:30 o'clock, ee SOREUASL. Bei 


abn 


o 
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Sept. 4.—Brockton, Mass.—Semi-annual silver cup handicap. A. 
A. Barrett, Sec’ 


Sept. 4.—Meriden, Conn.—Labor Da 
bake of the Parker Gun Club. C. L. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. ee as eg N. Y.—Schenectady Gun Club’s Labor 
Day shoot. H. D. Strong, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4.—Providence, R. T.—Labor Day shoot and State pen- 
nant contest of the Providence Gun Club. 

Sept. 4.—Dover, N. H.—Third annual tournament of the Dover 
Sportsmen’s Association. John B. Stevens, Sec’y. z 

Sept. 4.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Labor Day handi- 
cap, 20° birds, $20 entrance; 10 o’clock, ” 

ept. 4.—Brooklyn, L. 1.—Fulton Gun Club’s Labor Day shoot. 

Sept. 4.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 4.—Junction Park, Pa.—Junction Park Gun Club’s tourna- 


ment. 
Sept. 4.—Canton, O.—Lake Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
4-5.—Vincennes, Ind.—Vincennes Gun Club’s amateur 


tournament and sheep- 


Sept. 
tournament. 


Sept. 45.—Brantford, Ont.—Brant County Rod and Gun Club 
teurnament. 


Sept. 56.—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Michigan Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. 

Sept. 5-7.—Omaha, Neb.—Du Pont Gun Club’s fourth annual 
tournament. G, H, Moore, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5-7.—St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 6—Elkwood Park.—All-day sweepstake shooting, and two 
special 5-bird events, $5 entrance. 

Sept, 6.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—John Wright’s live-bird shoot. 

Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 


White, *y. . 
Sept. a Senihens N. J.—One hundred live-bird match be- 
tween Messrs. F. W. Moffett and G. A. Hopper. 


Sept. 12.—Worcester, Mass.—Worcester Sportsmen’s Club shoot. 
Mr. A. W.. Walls, Sec’y. 

Sept. 12-13.—Wyoming, Ill—Wyoming Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 12-15.—Middleton, N. Y.—Trapshooting tournament on the 
— of Orange County Agricultural Society. John B, Rogers, 
a 


Sept. 13—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Long Branch 
Handicap, 25 to 30yds., 15 birds, $15; 1 o’clock. 

Sept. 15.—Hackensack River Bridge, Paterson Plank Road, 
Heflick’s Hotel.—Shoot of the Hackensack River Gun Club. 
John L. Chartrand, Sec’y. , 

Sept. 15.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest on John Wat- 
son’s. grounds. 

Sept. 15.—Newburgh, N.: Y.—Glenwood Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 16.—Elkwood Park.—Allaire handicap, 27 to Slyds.; 10 
birds, $10; 1 o’clock. 

Sept. 19-20.—Cherokee, Ia.—Cherokee Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament. J. D. Anderson, Sec’ 


Sept. 19-21.—Hastings, Bab Aenstede tournament of the 
Hastings Gun Club; 


added; 2-cent targets. W. S. er, 
Manager. 


Sept. 19-22.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s eighth international 
tournament; live birds and targets; $500 cash added. 

Sept. 20.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N, J.—Oakland handi- 
cap, 30yds., 7 birds, $7; 12:30 o’clock. 

ept. 23.—Elkwood Park.—Belmont handicap, 25 to 30yds.; bird 

allowance; 15 birds, $15; 12 o’clock. 

Sept. 23.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 

Som. 28.—Hartford, Conn.—All-day t of the Colt Gun Club. 
L. H. Bradley, Secy. 


Sept. 26-27.—Squaw Creek Park, between Niles and Girard, Trum- 
bull County, O.—Tournament of the’ Rummell-Gaston Gun Club. 
Dr. James E. Gaston, Sec’y, Mineral Ridge, O. 

Sept. 26-27.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 27.—Elkwood Park.—All-day sweepstake shooting. 

Sept, 28-29.—Alton, Ill—Third annual open tournament of the 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. 

Sept. 30.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Autumn handi- 
cap, 25 to 3lyds.; 20 birds, $20; 1 o’clock. 

ct. 2.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 
Oct. 3.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. Elliott, holder, against 
W. R. Crosby, challenger, for Review cup. 

Oct. 4.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. Elliott, holder, against 
W. R. Crosby, challenger, for Republic cup. 

Oct. 6-7.—Pawling, N. Y.—Tournament of Pawling Rod and Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. 

Oct. 21.—Yardville, N. J.—Cast iron medal contest—J. A. RK 
Elliott, holder, against C. Zwerlein, challenger. 

Oct. 28-28.—Nashville, Tenn.—Belle Meade Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; targets and live birds; $500 added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 

a 21-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—Second annual live-bird tournament 
of the — Gun Club; added money in every event. E. R. Chap- 
man, "y. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 


gun contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
andicap free-entry contest. 


April 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Bendicng. ward Banks, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Associations Grand 
American Handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 


une —.—Tournament of Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League, first week 
ist June. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. , 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The third annual tournament of the Piasa Gun Club, Alton, IIL, 
Sept. 28 and 29, has an attractive programme. There are eleven 
events on each day, with a total entrance of $18.50 each day. All 
averages will be figured on a basis of 350 targets for the two days, 
not including miss and out events. The division of moneys in the 
regular events will be: Twenty targets, 30, 20, 20, 15 and 15 per 
cent.; on 15 targets, 30, 30, 20 and 20 per cent. In the final 
miss-and-out there will be five moneys, Rose system. In lieu of 
added money, targets will be thrown at 1 cent, a most commenda- 
ble departure from 2-cent targets and added money, since this is 
a saving of money to all winners instead of being a gain to the 
few who are the best shots. One-half cent per target will be de- 
ducted from purses to.go into a purse for high average for the 
experts, to be divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent., class shoot- 
ing. Contestants making an average of 85 to 90 per cent. will be 
charged $1.50 per day; those making 90 per cent. or better will be 
charged $3 per day. This money will be shared equally among 
contestants who shoot through the programme but who do not 
share in high averages. Sergeant system will be used in trapping. 
Ammunition sent care of A. L. F. Goss will be delivered free on 
grounds. 


The Labor Day shoots offer opportunities for wholesome diver- 
sion to those who seek rest and recuperation in an active manner. 
The Parker Gun Club, Meriden, Conn., holds a tournament, with 
a sheepbake added. The Brockton Gun Club, Brockton, Ry 

ives its semi-annual silver cup handicap. The Schenectady, 

. Y., Gun Club gives a Labor Day shoot, while the Dover 
Sportsmen’s Association, Dover, N. H., and the Fulton Gun Club, 
a Brooklyn, L. I., also observe the day to the music of the gun. 
At Elkwood Park a Labor Day handicap at 20 live birds, $20 en- 
trance, 10 o’clock, will be shot. 


Under date of Aug. 28 Mr. N. F. Reiner writes us as follows: 
“Mr. H. G. Wheeler, the well-known shot of Marlbcro, Mass., and 
Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. I., have practically been 
matched to shoot a 100-target match on the Providence Gun Club 
grounds, Providence, R. I. The shoot will be held in conjunction 
with a tourmament some day (to be decided later) during the 
week of Sept. 11. This match will undoubtedly draw a large 
crowd of shooters, as both are very hot amateurs. Will send pro- 
gramme and particulars later.” 


The new repeating Marlin, grade D, which denotes the 


finished product in r ters made by the Marlin Fire Arms Co., 
will be furnished in 


28 and 30in. barrels. The barrel is Damas- 
cus, is specially bored and finished, while the stock and: fore-end 
are of the finest Circassian walnut, finely checked. Beautiful en- 

ving on the frame adds to the attractiveness of the: The 
ffarlin Fire Arms Co. on application will send their on 
receipt of stamps. 
There is $50 high gun 
Maine clubs, on the 


y 


money at the State tournament ‘of the 
unds the Auburn Gun Club, Au 
Me., Aug. 30 and 3i. ere are ten events on the first and secon 
day respectively. Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. Shooters 
may shoot for price of targets. High gun money and $60 guar- 
anteed purse event each day open to all shooters; all others open 
to Maine shooters only. Rose system, four moneys. 

served on grounds. 


. Writes us that “there will be a trapshootin: 


Dinner « 


+ Seve. 2, Bop | 


yas primi? tecine ol roa’ The “nil be a orough 
on ° ere wil a 
seins, orl cat bins des sine of crop, od weeds. The 
materi ol wor! ving , it wi ogress 

as is possible. Those who take interest in the baelanes Souienrde of 


this great enterprise will find them fully set forth in our business 
columns. F 


Under date of Aug. 25 Mr. John B. Rogers, Warwick, N. Y., 

tournament on the 
grounds of the Orange posse Agricultural Society at ‘Middle- 
town, N. Y. during the four days of the fair, Sept. 12-15. There 
will be an Orange county championship, conditions of which L 
will send you later. 


Programmes will be ready Sept, 1.” 
Mr. R. C. Root, 


esident of the Providence Gun Club, writes 
us as follows: “The Providence Gun Club will hold a shoot 

bor Day, . 4. The shoot for the State pennant will also 
take place, as the challenge from Woonsocket Gun Club has been 
accepted this date waned” 

Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, in his recent contests at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Aug. 23 and 24, lost the E C cup to Mr. W. R, Grosby, ond 
held the cast iron medal against Mr. C. A. Young. In the 
E C cup contest the scores were 139 to 128. In the cast iron 
trophy contest the scores were 95 to 93. 

The performance of Mr. OQ. R. Dickey in breakin 
185 at the Worcester Sportsmen’s tournament Aug. 22, a fraction 
short of 99 per cent., is a matter for d and quiet meditation 
on the part of those who contemplate sallying forth to pluck a 
high average. 

Mr. Rolla O. Heikes, of Dayton, O., is next in line for a 
contest in respect to the E C cup, his challenge being put in for 
him in due form immediately after the contest was concluded be- 
tween Messrs. Elliott and Crosby, at Atlantic City, Aug. 23. 

In a practice shoot at Atlantic City, N. J., on Aug. 22, Mr. 
Charles A. Young killed 25 orange. Mr. J. J. Hallowell scored 

a 


24. Mr, H. M. Clapp, of Philadelphia, scored 24. The con- 
ditions were favorable for good scores. 


On Tuesday of this week pegeeto, T- J._.U. M. C. Hallowell and 
Harold B. Money journeyed from New York to Maine to attend 
the State tournament on the grounds of the Auburn Gun Club. 
The live-bird match, arenapt to take place on Thursday of last 
week, between Messrs. F, W. Moffett, of Bloomfield, N. J., and 
G. A. Hopper, of Paterson, N. J., was postponed to Sept. ; 


The Pawling Rod and Gun Club, Pawling, N. Y., is earnest! 
reparing for its target and live-bird tournament, Gct. 6 and 7. 
his is an event which shooters should keep in mind. 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott has fixed upon Oct. 3 and 4 as the dates 
for his contests with Mr. W. R,. Crosby for the Review and 
Republic cups respectively, and Kansas City as the place. 

On t. 12 the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, Worcester, Mass., 
will hold a shoot, at which some left-over events of Aug. 22 will 
be completed. Mr. A. W. Walls is the secretary. 

Mr, Charles Zwerlein, of Yardville, N. J., has challenged for the 


cast iron disk, and the debate for it will occur on Mr. Zwerlein’s 
grounds on Oct. 21. 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby started early this week for an extended 
trip in the West in the interest of his house. 


183 out of 


Bernarp WATERS. 


Pawling Rod and Gun Club. 


Pawiinc, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The scores of the monthly club shoot, 
together with the postponed cup shoot of July 29, are subjoined. 
Frank and George Stevenson, of the Crescent Athletic Club, gave 
us all a scare by their-steady shooting, G. Stevenson carrying off 
the $5 cash handicap with a 20 and 4 out of his handicap of 6. 

Old reliable Tallman came down with a lot of misfit shells and 
suffered in consequence. We pounded him right merrily. Holmes 
made 10 points on the members’ cup, and if he holds his gait will 
become a factor in the total for the eight months. The same old 
wind blew, which made the targets fly like bats in a hurry. The 
scores: 

Members’ cup, 50 targets, 50 cents entrance: 

Points. 


Tallman, 4 ...... 1011111111101101111101111—21 


Spee Oe 


11 — 446 
Dutcher, 9 ......... Jovessesen 1111110110110111111110101—20 
1001110111101111110101100—17 
101111011 — 7-4 
Holmes, 15 ....... bo qhioesccens 1111101010111010111111111—20 
0100100111110111111111111—19 
1111101111110 
11110111111110111111111101—22 
0111111111011110111000110—18 
111101110 — 1—-@ 
Members’ cup, 50 targets, postponed from July 29: 
Tallman, 4 0011.101131911911111111111—22 
1201111111101001111111111—21 
1100 — 2—45 
1010000101101001011010111—13 
0001011101111011111111110—18 
111111010 — 7-38 
1011010100000000000101000— 
1011001111011000911111011—18 
1100010011101111 —10— 
Holmes, 15 ......++++++++ «+++ -1110010111101101101111111—20 
1101101101011111001010011—16 
101011111111001 —ll-7 
1111110110001111011101111—19 
1101010111001011100111001—15 
101111111 — 842 
1111100111111001110001001—16 
1101101001011001101000110—15 


50 


ind 


Nelson, 9 


Nelson, 9 


*F Stephenson 
*G Stephenson . 
* Guests. 
Five-dollar handicap event: 
Tallman, 2 
Dutcher, 3 
F Stephenson, 6 
G Stephenson, 6 
G Holmes, 9 
Fry, 10 
Nelson, 3. 
Sweeps: 
Events: eet TR ae A 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 I 
Tallman 9  -. & 
Dutcher 8 7 9 
Nelson 6 
F Stevenson 


1111111101101001010111101 11 


w 
0011101011101000011101111 111111 
0101111011101011111111111 011011 
001010111100101101100111 —l4 
1111011001101110110001010 10100100w —15 
1111011111101111110010011 111 —22 


“+ «8 


* No. 8, miss and out. 
5 H. Netson, Capt. 


Cambridge Gun Club. 


Camepripce, Vt., Aug. 24.—The Cambridge Gun Club held their 
annual tournament at their eer to-day. It was not attended 
so well as formerly, bably on account of a rainy day before 
and threatening weather in the morning. The day, however, 
turned out fine for shooting, and all had a good day’s s The 
visiting shooters were C. O. Barrett, Montpelier, E. E. 
Morgan and W. Phelps, of Rartages. Vt.; W. Austin, High te, 
Vt.; A. Partlow, —— Vt.; G. Soule and H. Soule, air- 
field, Vt. The following are the scores: “ 
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Eureka First Anowal. 


Curcaco, Ill., Aug. 25.—The first day of Eyreka Gun Club’s first . 


annua! target tournament ended to-day very successfully and pleas- 
antly. Something like two dozen different shooters took part, 
about as many from out of town as from the city. Saturday is the 
big trapsh day rt the Chi shooters, and the attendance 
to-morrow will in all likelihood double what it was to-day. 
From _out of the city Messrs. Henry, Haines and Jarvis came 
from Rockford, Ill. r. Vernon came from Freeport, Ill. Puck 
is a well-known shooter, and as much may be said for Mr. W. D. 
Thompson, of Tennessee. Mr. Henry Carson was on from Daven- 

» Ia, and F, C, Riehl, of Alton, Ill., upheld his shooting 
onors Vv nicely. 

To-day there were about 6,000 targets thrown from the magau- 
trap and the’ five expert traps, the twenty events being run off 
—z handsomely. A nice attendance of spectators was on hand, 
including’ several ladies. The Rose system was employed ver 
<a and gave great satisfaction. Professionals were barred. 
Dr. C. W. Carson, the secretary of the club, handled the cash 
most ney; each shooter Lay his money on the min- 
ute, accurately and without delay, . Carson was assisted in the 
cashier’s box by Mr. Charles Antoine. Mr. H. B. Morgan ref- 
ereed. The traps worked well, and in fact the whole shoot was 
as smooth as one could ask, and marred by no kicks or grumbling. 
During the day Frank Butler and Annie Oakley, of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West, paid the grounds a visit, Miss Oakley complimenting 
very highly Mrs. Carson’s shooting, that lady being one of the 
regular attendants at Eureka grounds. Another prominent visitor 
was John Watson, of Burnside. Mr. Watson is something of a 
live-bird shooter and a bad man on snipe. 

The following are the scores of the day: 








Events: 1 2.4 5 6 7 8 911 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 2% 
Targets: 10 20 20 10 20 15 20 10 15 20 10 20 15 20 10 20 15 20 
ee ES eS OS OS Sy Se ey ete 
Ed Steck ......... 818 18 .. 15 1417101119 920 820 717.. 13 
A W Adams..... 81716 9191317 91019 817..17 7181418 
EC Reels. ...3- - 71518 7171418 81114 718 915 918.. 14 
H F Carson..... © Oe aes Oe We Oe os ce 2 BI ce We cc op ve Ob 
MK souhewang 6% 20 .. 1648 201519 .. 1819 .. 18 .. 18 .. 16 .. 19 
DATO. CAPO oe. oc Ee a'SRig UE M 00: DAB ac 00-56 EE be. ce, 0060.0 
J ‘G Lovell....... MEE be G4. we cave 0, 06 he, ou: bande e006 
t to baekhoaae -- 1719 82015 20 81217 9201518 6161118 
Porter..... $000 MEAL oe” na UK e see’ eer O07 Wh, 66.00 is e%ehiee ‘ce 
We CONMNON nsoicis Ae MME anne chy Re cth oh na dd nets aotee he 6s 
H B Morgan..... Wir ek Welch he aN Madieg bo ne, 60. 08 (09 ke les oe 
lL. H_ Goodrich... .. 1919 9181218... ..19..20..19..18.... 
EOE. . MEGHUOD. 5500 105 ¥% WM nd ob tee, bea. un, ov 6h ae vaca eo 
LR ee i Ok eR ara err 
A TGR sevesess.'es. oo 50 8161119101017 8171014..14 710 
_ nae Jdane iahag: bo SEE Oh EE RSE: Diva ine'ae, Cea ve 
Jernon ..... Fe ob. Sa aa Ee leks Bike Sh WE Sb 00 126. 62 
Al Henry 7181319 7..13 9.. 9% 9..n17 
Haines ..... 7141117 6 412 7..1216 6161213 
Jarvis . 7151317 61519 9..1212 81211 12 
Antoine ......... TMs ide on 30 ck ME balck 6h ee 08 60 a4 ae ek tales 
ee ae ry een eee De ee Ot ER ee 
Barto SEeeCRa Sp ASLAe ba b4 00 Sut Tee WE EE Coe les. 5% 
Elias ....... oe 06 00 ce as oe ce 00 ce ce oo ibe 
ER axvanve Daly ‘eh de thd tea ae a ae saat as ona 
ee ee ee Se OE ft ee 
WORRSOR cciun eee: os tech. gn s0_pe'se fa ce «Mees: 7 ee ae 
MGEEE s cudsccves 40 Ka : ape Deanne 164 pay Ker lee teecion 
Emory Wl ap de LE we phen nares toatds 
WON . occceacsesen) ctne ah 00:00 ot. aa BAM bated 9b! bl Ox Bees, ae 
Dr’ SRGW 5.00005 ° ’ -- 91320 9151418 81812.. 
DL Joes: cnciiece os 00 06 ce 0s ve ce Soe oe 00 eo 00 00 00 00 be eo 
OEE Sie vpakedese a $9 jee Sel ad 6216506 te 56 MMe me: © OE cokes 
PROUD ~<odekedaceberias an sa8 49164 ee 06 te i008 006 ag) OY Oe ae 
GOOD - , chidveese we oh, 00.06. 4y' 40. as 0s ‘ote a5 be SESS 08. on oe 
EROMNE eccngese As: ee as eu? cecéu. eka ab: paes, soar, Gee ae 
Barnhardt Se Pe eras SS ee Oe Pee ey ee 
POCRET cccvecvccces ov ge: Bade. WEL. UT ree eres. 169 109-06, 00 Ga, WEE cose. 
Second Day. ‘ 


Beautiful weather to-day, as yesterday, favored the Eureka Gun 
Club and added to the pleasure of an event pleasant in every way. 
The shoot did not turn out to be quite so large to-day as was 
expected, the top entry being twenty-two, although thirty-eight 
ditterent shooters took part at one time or another. A little over 
9,000 targets were thrown during the two days, not enough for the 
club to make any money at 2 cents, with $100 added. The club 
will play about even on the first annual tournament, its profit not 
exceeding $10 at the outside. ‘his will not deter the members 
from giving a target tournament next summer, and these annual 
tournaments of the Eureka are to be a fixture, win or lose. The 
date chosen this year was well on toward the close of the shooting 
season, and it was hard to get out much of an attendance. 

To-day a few new men came from outside the city, Mr. H. W. 
Clark, of Hinckley, Ill., Dr. Bell and Mr. Knoeser, of Hammond, 
Ind., among others. Mr. A. W. Adams, the worthy president of 
the Eureka Gun Club, who returned some ten days ago from his 
visit East, was on hand and took a leading part in that necessary 
task of management which falls always upon a few. Dr. Carson 
at the cashier’s desk, with Charlie Antoine, did yeoman service, 
and as for the conduct of the shoot, it could not have been better. 
Everybody declared that the day was as pleasant as could be, 
and although it was sundown when the tents were struck and the 
sandwich man folded his pies and stole away, it was none the ‘less 
a very happy and contented crowd which took the cars for town. 

Among the good winners to-day were Puck, of Indianapolis, and 
Ruble and Cunnyngham, of Chicago, the latter having a_ stack of 
small envelopes due him toward the close of the day. Puck was 
lucky enough to select a good ner, Boa, of Chicago, for the 
team race, and the two scored 49 out of 50, winning this competi- 
tion. F. P. Stannard and his son, W. D. Stannard, put up a good 
fight at 46, but with that fell behind two other teams beside the 
winners, those shooting being of a pretty warm class in this con- 
test. The team shoot did not fill yesterday and was abandoned. 
The following are scores of the day: 







123 45 67 8 911 121314 15 16 17 18 
9201316... .. 1818 .. 18 20... 1915 18.. 

10 18 1215 819 14 20 91317 917 14 16 10 17 
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D Clark .. ll Sh ROE ae ; 
Dr Miller - 16 6171217 81417 91710.. . 
Ruble .. - we Sy Tee Re DPR OK 
arker .... 9181217 81418 51514..10.. 
Antoine P-iukiccdw de Cem Since’ we he “dhe bbe. on tas 
Cunnyngham ....... .. ...... $19.. 19 81316 9171315 919 
Sy ME: Loads 4040 494.64) 06-0 5 EE OR. 09 (bE 00 wa ChE Bo 08 
RED oh ss vecutge ie 80044 6s 6ecoe bs Ee ee ee Oe. 8. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Canton$ Tournament. 

The twenty-fourth annual tournament of the Canton Gun Club, 
for amateurs, was run off very smoothly on Wednesday of this 
week, about twenty shooters participating. The Sergeant system 
and bluerocks prevailed, and everything was nicely conducted. In 
the team race between Lewistown and Canton there were five 
men to a team, 25 birds man, and Canton won handily with the 
score of 107 to 88. The following are the scores of the tournament: 

















Events: 123 4 5 &€ 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 15 10 15 15 10 15 15 1015151015 = Av. 
Sn stine ons - 91114 91413 81211 91311 712131015 .844 
Thompson .. 9 1413 10 14131013 14 914121013151014 .920 
Burnside .... 81412 91415 91115101214 914151013 .906 
Groat ... - T11 8 811138 512 9 81010 71410 511 .706 
McQuaid - 81313 81410 91311 712 8 612141013 .804 

off. - 71112 T1lLll 41411 91414 81510 713 .791 
J Hoff.. - 7 713 81313101415 81314 91414 913 .862 
Connor - 101413 91214 91413 91314 81415 813 .897 
Hubbell -- 10 9101211 91314 61312 91511 912 .801 
Pugh -. 1312 913.11 91513 91313 8.... 914 .870 
Postman .... 61415101212..1312 6.... 3. wm ae 
Reuhling .... 9 8.. 6-712 7 3. 10 6.. 8 510 .587, 
OE waac tO PRE bk aoe 2 oO Se eA -800 
McGuire Pica ee Oe ee ee: 6 x aeons -880 
Butler 6. _ a eae C2. 566 
Love 8. Sor -800 
Bump ....... 7. foes 00 0 20 66 De Ud co 006 eae 
Moran ...... ee 7 -700 


Team shoot, Lewistown vs. Canton, 25 birds per man: 

ae 17, Groat 17, McGuire 19, Butler 19, Love 16; 
total 88. 

Canton.—Thompson 24, McQuaid 21, Kerstetter 22, Bump 19, 
Moran 21; total 107. 


St. Paul Tournament. 


The twenty-second annual tournament of the St. Paul Gun 
Club, of Minnesota, will be held at the Minnesota State Fair 
Grounds, Sept. 5, 6 and 7. Bluerocks, Sergeant system, magautrap, 
$300 added, targets at 2 cents. Mr. F Ramaley is secretary. 
This shoot will be, as usual, a hummer. The programme calls for 
160 targets per day. High guns take $276 in cash, prizes being 
distributed from $5 to $20 cash. 


Minnehaha. 


At the last club shoot of Minnehaha Club, of Minneapolis, the 
following scores were made at 20 targets: Symons 5, Bryant 10, 
Adler 7, J. Cooper 12, J. Mooney 10, Gus 9, Melich 13, E. Cooper 
16, S. Cooper 12, Mrs. Melich 9, Hall 10, Heller 15, Adams 11, 
Paulson 3. 

Five singles and 5 pairs: Symons 6, Bryant 5, J. Cooper 8, 
Mooney 9, Gus 7, E. Cooper 10, Mrs. Melich 3, Heller 8, Adams 8, 
Paulson 2, Korman 6, 


Chicago—Milwaukee. 


A party of six or eight Chicago shooters, representatives of the 
Sheridan Gun Club, leave on the evening boat for Milwaukee Sat- 
urday night and will shoot a little team race or friendly sweeps 
with the Milwaukee Gun Club, of Milwaukee. Among those rep- 
resenting Chicago will be R. Dwyer, A. C. Paterson, Wm. Bress, 
T. Barrett, J. Flanagan, W. Bieneweg. During the day Messrs. 
Paterson and Dwyer, of Chicago, will shoot 2 b0-bird race, $50 a 
side. In the team races between these two clubs thus far, Chi- 
cago has won two out of three contests. The coming contest was 
to have been seven-men teams, but it is thought the Milwaukee 
Club will be unable to produce that many men for its team. 


Okoboji. 

An Eastern contemporary locates the Budd & Gilbert tourna- 
ment at “Okoboji, Wis.,” this week. It will be a good shoot, 
without a doubt, but it might be stated that Okoboji is not in Wis- 
consin, but Iowa. There is but one Okoboji, and it is known 
as the lake near the place where Fred Gilbert was born, just as 
Des Moines was named after Charlie Budd. EE 

. Hoves. 


480 Caxton Burtp1nc, Chicago, II. 





Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 26.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day, several of our regular shooters being absent. Class 
A medal was won by Hicks on a score of only 18. Class B medal 
was won by Northcott on a score of 21. Class C medal was won by 
Smith on a score of 17. The two latter scores were very good for 
those classes. 

The weather was nearly perfect, only an atmosphere which was 
rather hazy making a somewhat uncertain light. 

Team shoot: Hicks 9, Northcott 9, Jones 4, Fanning 8, Pollard 
4, Dorman 1; total 35. 

Hellman 8, d Wolff 3, Dr. Meek 7, T. Eaton 8, Cornelson 4, 
Graves 7; total 37. 

Trophy shoot: 





asc cavdba eck saecvaceyteeksaheeen 1100001110001110000101111—13 
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MEE cn Tekkeeocastaccenesavebhes - +» -1100011001100100111110001—13 
tS tL Nasaedeceanessqsconckreasees « « «-1011101001101111001000100—13 
PEE wasccdcwadeoesardudscenese +» »«1110111111011111110110111—21 
thc eauc¥etecenesebasdeavessé . - --0111011111110010110001110—16 
TL nus ncccgaghncesoovssabostese - --1001110110110011101110110—16 
NT. 2. 16d dthasivesddveurtees -1111100010100110011010111—15 
RA erent rer -1001111100111100101101111—17 
SN Crt ces cinanbe cduchesssvarre -0111011111001111010111101—18 
NG, Vadudienseceesseneses -0000110001100000101010101— 9 
fe Es abs deteatence 1000101111101110001110011—15 
ir Graves ...... 0000100101010110001100001— 9 
Dr Mathews ... . -1000001100111111111100001—14 
POAAY, 06 occ ccccccccccccvccccccccccesessoccs 1011110011001011111110110—17 
Sweepstake events: z 
vents: 123 456 Events: 123 466 
Targets: 15 10 15 10 10 5p Targets: 15 10 15 10 10 5p 
Dr, Meek ...... ao ara "ear @ Gicx a6 &o ee 
IEE “veceqns< SS Se . Seer 8998 8 
WEEE sccctes ; es ie Ee ee eer Cr a ss 
ME, sednaccnvie re a2 PEED cacaseada. se et Fs 
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FOE edscee- vs a Se ere ee Pe 
Hellman ....... SiS A DBR: FO rer itas dene ts: sc ee 7653 
Workman ..... .. 6 8 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Arkansas and the South. 
Kansas City Gun Club. 


Littte Rock, Ark., Aug. 25.—This organization is made up 
mostly of sportsmen who were actively engaged in making trap- 
shooting history fifteen years ago, and numbers among its mem- 
bers many of the best. shots of those days. It must not be in- 
ferred from this that they have not kept stride with the times, for 
such is very far from being the case, and the scores of to-day give 
ample evidence of this. J. B. Porter, the high man in the club 
race, is none other than the two-time winner of the Missouri cham- 
pionship. Frank Smith, the old-time veteran, is second with but 
a single loss. ; : 

The club race is 25 pigeons per man, and the last one is as 
follows: 


I SEE a vcceccctncnevdaensenenesasden 





ES cdcsuagcedseesens cap 
nD St vedeannushe ue 
F W Cockrill 
A Hi Glasner .........--++ 
W Bramhall 

S Halliwell 
SP ARTE con vckageeht ic clvavecseed cdsab 20100021 


Capital Gun Club. 


The reactionary effect of the tournament was in evidence to-day, 


“as only one of the regulars, Fletcher, put in an appearance, and 
the Selene 


of the gathering was made up of the newer element of 
the club. That youngster, Weigel, who has lately shown up so 
strong, was again in good form to-day, and by his excellent per- 
formance maintained possession of the club medal. He scored 45 
out of his original and then broke 4 of his allowance of 6, 

iving him a total of 49. Dr. ow had a possible chance to tie 
‘im ania all of his allowance of 9, but he was unequal to 
the occasion, and 7 was the best he could record, 
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After the completion of the club event Fletcher made the gs 
score of 40 out of 25 pairs, which came very near being the local 
record. 

The prairie chicken season opens on Sept. 1, and the next 
weekly shoot will likely wind up the target shooting season here. 
It is rarely the case tt much shooting is done after the State 
shoot has been disposed of. 


Litzke ..... « -11101100101110001100101101101110111101100110001011 —30 

Morrison, 17..00000000010001100000100101001000011010110100101000—14 
00000010100100011 — 5-19 

Weigel, 5... .-22M21000011111100111111111111111011110111111111011—45 

Lenow, 9..... 19110111110111011111110001001011111110111111111111—40 
011111101 


G Thibault, s.UATIHono OL oor LoLAIOLOIION—B 
Fletcher, 5.. en 
Schinner, 13. .11101111110101100111111011010111011001110110101001—35 


1010010101101 — 1-42 
Wing, 15..... 00011101101110011001000111111111001101011011000000— 
111110011010100 — 9-36 


Omaha Tournament. © 


Recent advices from Omaha are to the effect that everything 
promises well for the tournament, which is scheduled to take place 
there under the auspices of the Du Pont Gun Club on Sept. 5 to 
7, though the programme has not yet come to hand. r. We 
D. Townsend writes me that the club will add $10 to each event, 
and further there will be $100 for average money, also some very 
valuable merchandise prizes. This club is amply prepared to take 
care of a big gathering of shooters, and it is very probable that: 
such will be on hand on the opening day of the tournament. 
Last year the entries ran over seventy, and this year the tournament 
will be conducted on more liberal lines. 

Paut R. Litzxe. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Aug. 26.—The main event of to-day’s shoot was the free entry to 
the Grand American Handicap next year. There were ten contest- 
ants, and of these five scored the maximum of 10 points, namely, 
Blauvelt, Dr. Creamer, Lane, Woods and Waters. 

Dr. Gardiner was accompanied by his wife, who shot in one 
event, but was handicapped by using a strange gun, she not hav- 
ing her own with her. 

A two-men team race at 25 targets per man was shot, Drs. Kem- 
ble and Gardiner on the one side against Dr. Creamer and Waters 
on the other. In the first race Dr. Creamer’s team won by the 
score of 42 to 41. In the second, Dr. Gardiner’s team won by the 
score of 42 to 39. In the rubber, Dr. Gardiner’s team won again. 

The G. A. H. event resulted as follows: 








TIO GRIINY Sis wkcceeadeeanecevncs 1111101101111101111111110—21 
1111100111111110111111101—21— 5—47 
WOE: -ddenvivecadcsenisddgacavaead 1111111110111110110111111—22 
0111111111111111111111111—24— 4—50 
WONT Sdakodaeedevcnsedudcsesvetas 1111011111111111011111111—23 
1110111011111111111111111—23— 8—50 
MF PI Fvcnccscvisacvececceces 1001010001100001010000000— 7 
1111111111100111111111111—23— 5—35 
DMMB sty vavevdeebdtedacvcceccerucd 0011010001111110101111111—17 
1101111110111011110111111—21—15—50 
DE PIR c cccnccouvecsetueqsiad 101111111110111111111111—22 
1110011100111110010011111—17— 6—45 
ET SOA * Saecsiccccceccvousesias 1111101111101110110111001—19 
0110111011011110110101111—18— 7—44 
De GRAMME. ce veccosccoscceecsccse 1011111101110110111110101—19 
0101111111101111111111111—22—13—50 
WRN 6 ic ct cacdasesgssedenscewes 1111111011111001111101110—20 
1111011111011111111110101—21—18—50. 
W B Hopkins ....cccccccccecsece 1011011011111111110011111—20 
1111111110111111111110011—22— 5—47 
Sweepstake events: 

Events: 12356 Events: 12356 
‘Targets: 25 10 15 15 15 Targets: 25 10 15 15 1 
Dr Creamer ...... 24 81413 .. Chambers ........ .. 71415.. 
W_ Hopkins ...... 23 9 ..1618 Waters ......cccce oe 91311 .. 
{ B Hopkins...... Be Ee ca: co CHUL eectnsescce® so 98 us’ 2. 
WOME etusceeceus TO UA 2... ic SOMMGIMET . cc cccecs ce ce 13 11 11 
Blauvelt .......... 14 511 912 Mrs Gardiner .... ...... 4.. 
BEMREE . crccecsces: se ee a+ REE div ccc ecinduas ai. 04 <a 13 18 
LMMRD cccccvcseeses es Se and BARE Ra cduceeeene oe <4 6 ce 9 

ONE oc ccdvevcese.se 5 14 11 


Trap at Toronto. 


Toronto, Can., Aug. 22.—An enthusiastic company of sportsmen 
was assembled at Bluerock Park, just west of the race course, to 
witness what proved to be a close and most exciting bluerock 
contest. The match was at 100 targets, known angles, for the 
= medal held by Mr. W. Felstead. The challenger was Mr. 

Ibert Hulme, of the Stanley Gun Club. Both men went to the 
score in excellent form and shot with remarkable steadiness 
throughout the long match. Hulme made a straight 22 and led 
in the first 25. Felstead made a clean 25 and led by 4 at the 50 
mark, and held the same lead at 75, finishing with the good score 
of 93 out of 100. Hulme made a peas struggle in the last 25, but 
only succeeded in reducing the champion’s fead by 1, scoring 90 
out of 100. Mr. G. H. Briggs was referee, Mr. J 
W. McDowall having charge of the shoot. 

The day was favorable for shooting, though exceedingly hot. 
After the match, Messrs. Lucas, McDuff, Davidson and Ellison 
had a number of fancy shooting matches, such as picking gun up 
from boat, standing with back to the traps, etc., until birds were 
in air. The old veteran made lots of fun for the spectators by 
leading the party with a more difficult shot each time. The scores: 


We Fatma fcc ctssscccsse cisccsessse 1111011110111111111011111—22 
14111111.11111111111111111—25 
0141111111111111110111111—23 
1411119111111111001111111—23—93 

A Hulme 2... ccccccccccccccccsccscess 1411111111111111111111001—23 
1411111111101011111111011—22 
1111111100111011111111011—21 
14.19111111111111111111101—24—90 


Auburn Gun Club. 


Avusurn, Me., Aug. 26.—The Saturday shoot of the Auburn 
Gun Club was well attended, there being twenty-six shooters 
present. 

The day was fair and cool, and the scores, although good, could 
not come up to those made on the preceding Saturday. 

Hunnewell broke 89 out of targets, also won’ the gold 
badge in the weekly handicap match of 25 targets. Twelve men 
tied for the badge in this event, the shoot-off being a hot one. 

Hunnewell and Ashley were at last defeated in the 30-target race 
for the challenge cup, Norton and Conner being the victors, and 
winning it by 1 target. Following are the scores for the cup: 


NOstOn ...cccccccccccccsccccccscecces 19111111110111111111311111111—29 


ouglas scorer, 





Conner .....creeeee 111411111101111111111011111111—28 
Hunnewell 100000190991111111111111111111—30 
BORG adic ccscivcccccensscescuccensen 111111111100111111111110101111—26 
Taree to 25 10 10251010 T. 10 25 
argets argets: 10 10 25 10 10 
Bickford 719 9 821 8.. Emerton .... 315 6 617 6 7 
10 22 81023 8.. Fletcher ..... 9 48 920 7.. 
722 8 721 5 9 Tukey ....... Om. ¢7.. 72.. 
72 8 923 9.. Flanders 2 a eee 
623 9 $22. Little ....... Dein’ oe i 
10 25 10 10 24. Cushman .... .. 19 8 917 
1019 8 821 9 Collins ..... 22.5 921 
10% 91021... MMOD <vusdve du: o4 tine 
1% 992.. jouw Oavakes Car au ce 92 
02% 9 924.. Eee ee 
White ...... 820 7 819.. Dr Williams. 6.. 5... 22 
Barker ...... OH 6. T ca.0e Noble ....... Ba cs. ce 
Nason ....... 823 9 7.... Robinson ... 920....00. 
Merryfield.... 822 9 6 3 Snow ........ 923 88.. 





The Providence R. I. Gun Club’s Labor Day target shoot, 
Sept. 4, commences at 1 o’clock. There are nine events, of which 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 5 targets in all, are for the team contest for 
the pennant. The total programme calls for 140 targets, with a 
total entry fee of $7.50. All sweeps are optional. Moneys divided 
40, 30 and 20 per cent. Take Crescent Park or Riverside electric 
cars, H, J. Bain is the president, 
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Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Clab. 


FitcusurG, Mass., Aug. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: The third 
and last 50-bird match with the Leominster Gun Club was held 
Monday, Aug. 21, on the Fitchburg grounds, and the Leominster 
team won by 2 birds, making it three straight for them. It was 
very plain ‘after the first match that the ominsters had the 
stronger team. Their many years of shooting together enable 
them to pull themselves together to meet most any occasion, while 
the Fitchburg boys, never shooting in a match before, many were 
unable to do their average work. The matches were very much 
enjoyed by both teams, so much so that after the Leominsters 
had g t the two out of three all were eager to shoot off the third 
match, and many regret that that was the last one. 

While the Leominster team beat the three matches with a margin 
of 58 birds, the Fitchburg team are able to claim the highest in- 
dividual score for the three, with 125 out of 150 shot at, while the 
Leominsters’ highest score was 119 out of 150. “And we ought to 
be thankful for that.” 

After the match a special event was shot off at 10 reverse angles, 
Burbank and Stickney, of Leominster, and Cutler and Wilbur, of 
Fitchburg, making the squad. They walked from trap to trap, mak- 
ing dust of the targets for 22 straight. Then Wilbur failed to con- 
nect with the 23d, thai being the only one missed out of the 40, a 
thing not often sce» «1 reverse angles. Burbank, not being sat- 
ished with that rec.id, walked around in the next squad and 
broke 10 more, making it 20 straight for him. Out of 80 birds he 
shot at he broke 74, which was considered all right. 

Below I give scores vi the three matches, which some may like 
for reference. 

First match, at Fitchburg, July 19: 


Leominster. 

15 Reverse. 

Burbank ‘ 
Stickney i 
SD. dueschscnsesetagpapedoanns 15 


7—28 
8—33 
10—33 
9—31 
8—27—193 
Second match, at Leominster, Aug. 4: 
Leominster. 


15 Unknown. 
Burbank 3 10 


Rice Py 9 
Spring .... posi 14 
Powers 14 
Wood 

SEED enpennds vaeanournemaie 9 


, Fitchburg. 
Cutler 19 


Converse -12 
Russell ... -17 
Wilbur ss 
Dix 
Gilson 

Third match, at Fitchburg, Aug. 21: 


Leominster. 


20 Regular. 15 Unknown. 
Burbank 1 14 


Stickney olf 9 
Powers . ll 
Spring ... ° y 
Wood . : il 

ll 


15 Reverse. 


12—39 
9—36 


9—0 
11—38 
6—25—209 


9-43 
9—33 
9-37 
11i—32 
9—30 
8—25—200 


15 Reverse. 
13—45 


12—36 
“12—38 

9—34 
13—37 


Cutler 


Estabrook 
Converse 
Hawkins 


7 s— 
M. A. Curer, Treas. 


E C Cup Championship. 


At Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 23, the contest for the E C cup 
between Messrs. W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, LIL, the challenger, 
and J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., took place according 
to arrangements. This cup is emblematic of the target champion- 
ship. Inlet Park baseball grounds were secured for the occasion. 
The gate receipts were very small. Some delay in adjusting the 
traps made the start later than the time appointed, which was 
11:30. The traps worked very badly, breaking many targets and 
thereby making harder conditions tor the shooters. It was neces- 
sary to lower the flights of the targets several times on complaint 
of people outside the park, who alleged that the shot flew over 
the high fence and struck people on the outside. The targets thus 
were thrown as low as the rules would allow; they also were fast, 
and the conditions were such as to try out the contestants in ap- 
proved manner. The necgremed was very unfavorable. 

_Mr. & J. Hallowell acted as judge for Mr. Crosby, while the 
like office was filled by Mr. Ed Johnson, of Atlantic City, for 
Mr. Elliott, Mr. Edward Banks was trap puller. Mr. W. J. Black 
had charge of the indicator in such parts of the race as it was 
necessary to use it. 

There was no wind, the high board fence which surrounded the 
grounds breaking all air currents. The weather was clear and 
sultry. The sun shone clear and hot. 

Crosby was first to the score. Each man shot and walked to the 
next tra Elliott missed his Ith, while Crosby missed his: 2ist, 
each making 24 out of the first 25 at known traps, unknown angles. 
In the second 25 Crosby repeated his previous performance, while 
Elliott lost 3. Thus Crosby led by 2 targets at the end of the first 
50, known traps, unknown angles. Score, 48 to 46. 

In the 50, expert rules, Elliott had a hard bunch of goose eggs 
in his third time up, missing 4 straight. He shot at a number of 
pieces during the race, and while he succeeded in breaking most 
of them he missed some, after which he steadied down to a more 
sure system of shooting at whole targets. 

Crosby led also at this style of shooting. Score, 46 to 43. 

In the doubles it was anticipated that Eniott would gain a lead, 
but he apparently was not in his best form, and finished with 39 
to his opponent’s 45. Crosby thus won by the score of 139 to 128. 
Crosby used 48grs. of E. C., 14oz. 7s and 44grs. E. C., 1%40z. 7%, 
Leader shell, factory load. Elliott used his $28-Winchester pump 
gun, 40grs. Hazard Blue Ribbon, and 1%oz. of No. 7s. 

Immediately after the contest was decided, a challenge from Mr. 
Rolla O,. Heikes was presented in due form. 

Each contestant shot at 3 pairs alternately, when competing on 
doubles. The scores: 


Known traps, unknown angles: 
W. R. Crosby 1999199191111111111101111—24 
1111111110111111111111111—24—. 48 


Expert rules, one man up: 
3 1 2 
O1111 11111 11111 10111 11011—22 


5 
11111 11111 11011 11110 11111—24—46 
Doubles: 
11 10 11 11 11 11:10 11 11-11 10 10 11—22 
LVMVUUNUNUNUD i 1 1-2-4 
139 
Known traps, unknown angles: 
JAR Elliott 1000991119111011111111111—-24 
0111111111111111110011111—22— 46 
Expert rules, one man up: 


5421 
1111 = 00001 11111 11111—21 
11111 01111 11111 01111 11110—22—43 


UUDUNMWUNWNNWUUD n—-7W 
11 10 00 11 11 11 O1 10 10 10 1) 10—16— 39 
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The Forsst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Minneapolis Gun Club. : 

Minngarotis, Minn., Aug. 24.—At the Thursday’s shoot of the 
Minneaplis Gun Club the honors of the day were yery evenly 
divided, McKay winning first average, Jones second, Johnston 
third, Hifiton fourth, eye fifth, Mrs. fo on and ey tieing 
tor sixth, Neeley seventh and Gilfillan eighth. 

The weather was unusually fine and the targets were thrown 
good and swift. " 


A large number of spectators were present, among whom were 
several ladies. 

Next Thursday will be the last regular badge shoot for four 
weeks, during the field season. 

Several new members were elected and teams selected to com- 
pete at the State shoot Sept. 5, at the tournament to be given by 
the St. Paul Gun Club at the State Fair Grounds. The following 
are the Summaries in the badge events: 

Event No. 1.—Val Blatz diamond badge, 16 singles, unknown 
angies: Kamaley 11, McKay 14, Biffton ie Neeley 14, Hays 12, 
Mrs. Johnston 3 Kennedy 5, Stone 9, Morrison ll, Gilfillan ll, 
Meiich 9, Mrs, Melich 3, Cooper 9, Root 2, Poehler 2, Jones 14, 
Johnston 12, Nelson 12, Davenport , Cat iL. Neeley won 

Event No. 2.—Schlitz diamond badge, 26 singles, unknown 
angles: Ramaley 19, McKay 23, Biffton 19, Neeley li, Hays 21, 
Mrs. Johnston 20, F. Kennedy 14, Stone 15, Morrison 14, Gilfillan 
18, Melich 13, Mrs. Melich 12, Cooper 13, Root 8, Poehler 19, 
Jones 22, Johnston 22, Nelson 15, Davenport 18, Cat 18, 
14, Wonaldson 22, Rouble 22. McKay won badge. 

vent No, 3.—Paegel challenge badge, 26 singles, unknown 
angles: Ramaley 21, McKay 21, Biffton 22, Neeley 18, sare 22, Mrs. 
Je ston 19, Fk. Kennedy ll, Stone 9, Morrison 13, Gilfillan 20, 


STREAM, 


Hoffman 


ones 21, Johnston 22, Nelson 16, Davenport 16, Cat 17, Hoffman 
7, Donaldson 23, Barber 7, Poehler 19, Cooper 13. 
Biffton 6, Hays 4, Johnston 4. Biffton won badge. 

Event No. 4—Club badges, 10 singles unknown angles,, 5 pairs 
known angles: 
Kamuley 10 10 10 01 10—12 
< li 11—18 


0 01—13 
01— 9 
10—12 
10—11 
1i—14 
u—i 
10—15 
1i—16 
1 11—16 
0 01—14 


ae 
7 
tr 
oS 


Mrs Johnston 
F Kennedy 
Morrison 
Gilfillan 
Donaldson 
Jones 
iEpaee 


Velson 


FEESSSe 


- 1010111111 
- 1111001111 
Davenport --1100111100 =: 01:10 10 10 10—11 
Capers 0110000100 =. 01:00 00 01 00— 4 


McKay won senior badge; Nelson won junior badge; Neeley won 
amateur badge. 


RERERESSSsse 
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Worcester Sportsman’s Club. 


Worcester, Mass., Aug. 25.—The tournament of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Sportsman’s Club, Tuesday, Aug. 22, was budded for a 
grand success, but the fates were against us and meted out some 
of the most horrible weather possible, for a tempest of rain, thun- 
der and lightning was given us in three instalments during the 
afternoon and made it impossible to complete the programme before 
darkness compelled us to quit shooting. 

Thirty-six shooters took part in the day’s sport, and some of 
the highest scores were made that I have ever known of on this 
ground. Dickey made the remarkable average of nearer 99 per 
cent. than 98 per cent., as he shot at 185 and broke 133, making an 
average of 98 14-27 per cent. 

Wheeler was close behind him, and Griffith right after Wheeler. 
Jack Hull, of the Parker Gun Co., was on hand, but had little to 
say, as the Parker guns were doing their own talking. 

The tenth event was omitted on account of darkness, and as it 
was the last 15 birds of the 100 which counted for the average 
money, and also the 25 birds, $15 added, was left over, the club 
will hold another shoot Sept. 12, and the 15-bird event and also 
the 25-bird event will be completed and the money paid to the 
winners. An additional $20 will be put in the programme and 
Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, the sportsmen’s friend, will be on hand 
ready to spring something clever on the “boys.’ 

The 100-bird race which was shot during the tournament of the 
22d between E. C. Griffith and C. E. Forehand was a complete 
walkover for Grif, as he broke 94 out of his 100, while Charlie was 
‘getting but 79. Forehand has done but little shooting this season 
and was not in his usual form of shooting, and is not in Griffith’s 
class when at his best. 

Following are the scores of the tournament: 


Shot at. Broke. 
Dicke 135 133 
Wheeler Ape 
Grifith ... 
Snell .... 
Leroy .. 
Herbert 
Eager .. 


Shot at. Broke. 
100 


Forehand 
McLellan 
Coffi 


22 


B. 

Getchell ... 
Winchester 
Williams 


We hope for a large attendance at the next shoot, Sept. 12. 

Ss 2 W.WALLS, Sec’y. 
Trap Around Reading. 

ReapinG, Pa., Aug. 21.—The fourteenth of the series of target 
shoots for a Parker gun offered by the Mt. Penn Gun Club, of 
this city, was shot to-day on the Mt. Penn grounds. Thus far 
Yeager leads in percentage, having .89, while Capt. Ball is second 


with 85. Each man shot at 25 targets, with added targets as a 
handicap to the number broke. Scores: 


Broke. Hdcp. Total. Broke. Hdcp. Total. 
18 1 19 18 0 18 

5 2 18 uv 22 

4 20 Osborne .... 0 14 

0 15 Schauver .. 0 19 

0 i 4 19 


Hutchison 


EREENSRRES 


Hunsberger. .15 


Dietrich 
Pottsville, Pa., Aug. 21.—An spteresting target match was shot 
here to-day on the grounds of the Pottsville Gun Club, the follow- 
ing scores being made in the principal event, at 25 targets: Bat- 
aay 16, Canfield 12, Moran 12, Robinson 13, Callery 9, Ejisen- 
huth 4. 

Reading, Pa., Aug. 25.—-At a_meeting of the tournament com- 
mittee_of the South End Gun Club, held this evening, the secre- 
tary, Peter Texter, reported as having received up to date three 
acceptances of the invitations to compete in the team shoot for the 
South End trophy. The clubs thus far who have signified their 
intention to compete for the handsome serling silver “Roman 
shield,” valued at $45, are the Penn Gun Club, of Norristown, 
Independent, of Sinking Spring, and Mt. Penn, of Reading. It 
is thought that by the time of the next meeting, t. 8, there will 
be acceptances from the Phcenix, of Phenixville; West Chester, 
Keystone, of Lebanon; Schuler, of Pottstown, and one or two 
other teams. The committee intends my my Bag! expense to make 
this shoot the banner shoot of the year for this season, and as 
time last year, they can all expect 
a still better reception this year. All shooters will be welcome 
whether a member of a gun club or not. At the next meeting of 
the committee the date will be selected. Duster. 


Norwich Gun Club, 
Noawsca, ¥. Y., Aug. 2L—The Norwich Gun Club held their 


1 ee shoot at Norwich, N. Y., Aug. 19. .Unknown angles 
and the Yoromnt system were used. The scores follow: - 


Events: 


+ boys remember having a good 


Ss 


5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
5 
4 


+ MAIM~I) moo 


_ against a formidable antagonist—Mr. C. 


[Sxrz. 2, 1899. 


The Cast-Iron Trophy. 
Tue cast, iron trophy was the great event of the day in the 


shooting world, and Inlet Park baseball grounds, Atlantic City, 
N. Jn were fied for the scene of the contest. The date = 


Aug. 
“Mr. J. A, R. Elliott, the holder, had consented to defend it 
b A. Young, of Spring- 

A baseball game occupied the grounds from 2 o’clock to 3;30, 
when they were yielded to the shooters. Seven aa being 
played, the time was up, and they promptly withdrew. boun- 

ry was already marked with flags, and white places marked where 
the s and scores were to be set. Each trap was fastened to a 
small iorm, which was soon fastened down in place with stakes, 
and the match was begun at 4 o’clock. It ended at 4:50.’ 

The weather was warm and clear, though the light varied from 
oe to shadowy as the big white clouds sailed by the face of 

sun. 

The pigeons were a superior lot of summer birds, flying in most 
instances promptly when the trap was pulled, yet they were far 
from birds as a whole, and were easy to kill when struck. 
None of them had the superabundant energy to struggle for the 
boun when hard wounded, as is the case with very strong 
birds. Still, they were against shots who placed the center of the 
load about where the pigeon was flying, which of itself is a great 
factor in keeping birds within. bounds. ; 

There was no wind to help the birds, so that while the scores 
were high, the most favorable conditions prevailed for high scores. 
Elliott had much the best of the draw, most of them being easy 
quarterers, but when he got a corking fast driver he negotiated it 
in as good time and judgment as he did the slow ones. He shot 
in much better form and time than did his opponent, and was 
centering his birds better as a whole. 5 

Elliott missed his first and then killed the rest of the 25 straight. 
Young held the lead to the 18th, when he lost a left-hand quar- 
terer dead out; and the loss of his 2lst, a twisting outgoer, left 
him one behind at the end of the first 25. + 

Elliott lost 3—his 11th, 15th and 24th—all dead ‘out, in his second 
25, while Young lost but one—his 23d—a left-quarterer from No. 1 
trap. Thus the latter was one ahead at the end of the 50th round. 

Elliott killed his third 25 straight, while Young lost 3, 2 of which 
were dead out. The latter was not shooting in as good form as 
in the previous part of the contest. t 

Elliott lost his 24th bird of the last 25, which would have made 
a run of 50 straight had he killed it. He was shooting in fine form. 
Young lost his 19th, and had a very good piece of luck in not 
losing his 14th, an incomer, which apparently was unhurt, but lit 
a few yards in front of the shooter, between him and the traps. It 
began to pick its feathers under its wing, and while in this posi- 
tion the dog darted at it and picked it up. The retrieving was 
done by two dogs. 4 

The trap pulling, a most arduous task, since there was nearly 
2yds. stretch of the ropes when the traps were pores. was most 
skillfully done from start to finish by Mr. E. B. Coe, of Balti- 
more, while Mr. J. K. Starr, of Philadelphia, acted as scorer and 
Mr. B. Waters as referee. . 

There was quite a large audience, of which a small percentage 
were shooters, the bulk being left-over baseball enthusiasts who 
remained over after: the baseball game was finished, one ticket 
admitting the holder to both the ball game and the trap contest. 

Elliott used 45grs. of Hazard Blue Ribbon and,1%oz. of No. 7 
chilled in a Leader shell. Young used 3%drs. of Du Pont and 
1%0z. of No. 7 in a Trap shell. he scores: 
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Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream 
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Florist’s Gun Club. 


WissINoMING, Pa., Aug. 22.—There was little wind, and the 
weather was hot. The targets had a low flight and were thrown 
hard. The first 25 were expert, rapid fire system. The scores: 

Do geckswedves sacl oBivvebcubhsoneke - -0110000110001000101111011—12 
. «- -1101000010001000100111001—10 
. ---0000100001100001111011101—11 


oer cdbesdacevcees «+ - -1101100111011111101110001—17 
1000111001011110011101010—14 
441971111111311111111- 


Twenty-five, magautrap, 15 singles, 5 pairs: 
Harris ; 6 "I iL 0101101 


Dean match, 10 straightaway and 15 reversed: 


Dr. Bell’s Team. 
1111110011011101101101111—19 
1111111111111011111111110—23 


11111111111. 
0111110101000010101100111—14—100 


. Smith’s Team. 
sadavnetie idetnecielvinctexsuue 1000111011011111111011101—18 
a ideo was ak eave vdeo canteen 1110111101111100110011111—19 
1101111111111111010111011—21 


100000010010111101—14—. 87 


Sacinaw, Mich., Aug. 22.—The weather conditions for the shoot 
of the East Saginaw Club were No. 1 was a pactice 
event. No. 2 was for the gun club s. Ed. Carpenter wén in 
Class A and H. G. in Class B. No. 3 was for the Find- 
lay Brewing Co.’s . John M. Messner took the second heat 
in Class A and John Popp took the first heat in Class 
was a walking match. The scores: 
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